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prefatoris IRotfce* 




ARLOWE stands in the shadow of 
Shakespeare : this is surely sufficient 
reason for his enrolment with our 
glorious few. For his gifts we value 
him — for what he possessed rather 
than for what he achieved. Too often he is held 
up to us as merely an impulse-giver, a pathfinder, a 
sort of poetic engineer, who wildly, vehemently 
broke up ground which finer spirits should here- 
after make rich and fair. We are taught to 
remember him as the real inventor of our noblest 
poetic instrument, blank verse, as the creator of 
English tragedy, as a master whose manner 
Shakespeare strove lo co^^ 9xA vsx^^s:^ T^a:%^ 
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Our actual knowledge of his life could be knit 
up into a single sentence. We can seize but the 
facts of its obscure commencement, and of its 
tragic close. He has, indeed, a particular right to 
rank with Canterbury Poets y for in Canterbury, on 
a day in the February of 1564, he was born. The 
primroses of that April, amid the moss in Avon 
woods, had not yet lost their beauty before another 
immortal spirit entered our world — the Englishman, 
William Shakespeare. For all of us this must 
ever be a memorable year. Marlowe's father, a 
poor shoemaker, was yet able to find a place for 
his boy in the best school of the city, who passed 
thence with success to Cambridge. There, after 
study at Benet (Corpus Christi) College, he took 
his degrees of B.A. and M.A., leaving the university 
for London in 1587. Here, by his own choice, he 
soon became one of those " gentlemen who spend 
their wits in making plays.'' Study only seems to 
have strengthened his repugnance to a disciplined 
life ; pleasure, the instinct of self gratification, ruled 
him ; time and gains went, in the phrase from Villon's 
ballade, ^ Tout aux tavemes et aux filles." Those 
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brief years of riot are dark for us. It is believed 
that he was at first an actor, until a broken leg 
obliged him to write ; perhaps he published dread' 
ful doctrines, railing at God and at religion ; he 
may even have travelled abroad as a soldier : aU 
these things are likely, and careful editors have 
produced evidence to prove their truth. Yet they 
are not as incontestably certain as the writing in the 
burial-record of a church at Depirord, where stand 
the sad words: "ChrislDpher Marlowe, slain by 
Francis Archer, the l6th June 1593." There, in a 
brothel, came the stop to his reckless life — a crael 
stab in the eye while wrangling with a lackey for 
the kisses of a courtesan. Yet in those six riotous 
years he gave England six splendid plays : wild. 
intemperate, as was his own career, and atiU so 
charged with high poetry and passion, that the 
world will never willingly let them die. Greene, 
Nash, Peeie, talented scapegraces all, were working 
in the same field, writing talcs, pamphlets, and 
plays in hot haste to fend off penury. Marlowe 
easily distanced bis rivals, and rose without eSon 
to be that "famous gracer of tragedians" which 
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jealous Greene has named him. For while these 
his associates were but clever young playmakers, 
he was a great original genius. They scorned his 
"braggart blank verse," his "drumming deca> 
syllabon :" that was because his " Tamburlaine " 
had electrified the town. Nothing so new, so 
strong, so full of hot life and passion, had ever been 
witnessed in a London playhouse. The people 
were ready for it. They were beginning to lose 
interest in the cold Moralities and Mysteries that 
were really only lessons in Bible history — a sort of 
sermon in pantomime. Not puppets, but living men 
and women, with passions as their own, came now 
to claim their sympathy. " Tamburlaine ^ wrought 
a revolution not only in popular taste but in the 
history of our literature. It created the Elizabethan 
drama. This was the play that should point out a 
new and living way, a bolder, worthier method of 
making an English tragedy than by strict imitation 
of classic models. This was the play that saved us 
from lines, rules, and " the three unities." But yet 
the new drama was to borrow something from the 
classic theatre. It took therefrom, th:^ ic»xsi^>^^ 
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metre. "Gorboduc," our earliest known English 
tragedy, no doubt gave Marlowe hints as to verse 
structure ; but we need dnly take a passage from 
that drama and put it beside a piece from " Tam- 
burlaine," in order to feel how infinitely stronger 
and more beautiful the decasyllabic had become in 
his hands. We will cite these twelve lines from 
Sackville and Norton's play. It is Marcella's 
complaint — her voice is broken with passion : — 

** queen of adamant, marWe hreast, 
II not the favour of his comely face, 
If not his princely clieer and countenance, 
His valiant active arms, his manly breast, 
If not his fair and seemly personage ; 
His noble limbs in such proportion cast 
As would have rapt a silly woman's thought. 
If this might not have moved the bloody heart. 
And that most cruel hand the wretched weapon 
Even to let fall, and kissed him in the face. 
With tears, for ruth to reave such one by death. 
Should nature yet consent to slay her son ? " 

Having read them, let us declaim the captive 
BajazeVs words of wot ; — 
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" O dreary engines of my loatb^ siglit, 
That see my crown, my honour, and my name 
Throst under yoke and thraldom of a thief, 
Why feed ye still on day's accursM beams, 
And sink not quite into my tortured soul f . . . 

poor Zabina ! my queen, my queen 1 
Fetch me some water for my burning breast, 
To cool and comfort me with longer date ; 
That in the shortened sequel of my life 

1 may pour forth my soul into thine arms, 
"With words of love. . . ." 

This comparison not only serves to show the 
difference between the lifeless and the livinjj — 
between lines that tire and lines that thrill. It also 
proves, if any proof were wanted, that English 
blank verse before Marlowe wrote it was hard, 
insipid, tame, and that he, wilh genius to guide 
him, shaped and fashioned it anew, giving it beauty, 
strength, and fire — making it " the supreme instru- 
ment of tragic poetry." In the words of a great 
a-itic : — 

" Marlowe, first of Englishmen, perceived how 
noble was the instrument he handled — how well 
adapted to the closest reasoning^ l\\^ ^Vi^xV^^"^ 
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epigram, the lofliest flight of poetry, the subtlest 
music, and ^e most luxuriant debauch of fancy. 
Touched by his hands the thing became an organ 
capable of rolling thunders and of whispering sighs 
— of moving with pompous volubility, or gliding 
like a silvery stream — of blowing trumpet-blasts 
to battle, or sounding the soft secrets of a lover's 
heart. I do not assert that Marlowe made it dis- 
course music of so many moods. But what he did 
with it unlocked the secrets of the verse, and 
taught successors how to play upon its hundred 
stops. He found it what Greene calls *a drum- 
ming decasyllabon.' Each line stood alone, formed 
after the same model, ending with a strongly- 
accented monosyllable. Marlowe varied the pauses 
in its rhythm, combined the structure of succeeding 
verses into periods, altered the incidence of accent 
in many divers forms, and left the metre fit to be 
the vehicle of Shakespeare's or of Milton's thought," 
But before we pass on to measure the merits 
and defects of our poet, we may as well remark 
the order in which his plays were produced. 
Editors are, I think, agreed as to their chronological 
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sequence; '' Tamburlaine," which heads the list, was 

performed in public before the year 15S7. It was 

in two parts, the second part having been speedily 

produced in order to strengthen the success 

obtained by the first '*The general welcomes 

*Tamburlaine* received," said the Prologue^ " When 

be arrived last upon the stage. Hath made our poet 

pen his Second Part." It was soon succeeded by 

four others— by " Dr. Faustus," "The Jew of Malta," 

« The Massacre of Paris," and " Edward II." The 

drama of •* Dido, Queen of Carthage," may have 

been begun by the poet in his first and feeblest period 

of authorship, but it was found unfinished at his 

death. Nash is thought to have helped to complete 

it, and possibly the duller parts of this incoherent 

play were written by him. Besides these dramas, 

Marlowe made poems and translations. He began 

to tell in most exquisite verse the lovely story of 

Hero and Leander. But he was only able to 

produce two of his so-called sestiads, and thus left 

as another fragment, which a later, lesser poet, 

Chapman, had the hardihood to touch. Chapman 

made it complete b^ ^ovdatv^ qtw \a >X Vs»w. ti^^x 
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sestiads, which only serve to set in stronger relief 
the supreme beauty of the two that precede thenL 
Marlowe also translated into good rhymes, probably 
as a college exercise, the " Amores " of Ovid ; his 
clever version, however, was not appreciated by 
certain critical bishops, who found it their duty to 
make a public bonfire with the work. Another 
translation, that of the " First Book of Lucan," in 
strong blank verse, with some short lyrics, including 
the famous " Come live with me and be my Love," 
make up the number of our poet's legacies to 
literature. These are all. His was a brief career. 
He died at twenty-nine, in the bright morning of 
his fame. We keep him in that chamber of our 
memory where are those poets stolen too soon from 
the world by Death, the great Robber ; he is with 
all others whom the gods loved — with Otvvay and 
Keats, with Chatterton and Shelley, with Chdnier 
and de Gudrin. Had time been his, who shall say 
to what heights he would not have soared. But he 
had only six stormy years in which to fight his 
battle for fame, for immortality. Then came that 
ignominious end. 
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Marlowe's work reflects his life as a mirror 
reflects a face : all his life was swayed by passion ; 
all his dramas take passion for their theme. 
Play-writers before him made types of the Virtues ; 
be makes types of the Lusts. Each drama exhibits 
some overmastering passion, as it grows, and 
develops, and destroys. The lust for empire and 
limitless rule ; the lust for lucre, for all knowledge 
and all beauty — these form the groundwork, the 
mainspring of each play. 

"Tamburlaine " shows us the quenchless thirst 
for reign. As a tragedy, it has been so often ridi- 
culed and censured for its bombast and rant, that it 
were idle to re-echo here the derision or the blame. 
It certainly exhibits an abundance of that brutaliti^ 
firocitiyfougue^ for which French critics condemn 
the Elizabethan drama. But then it was a begin- 
ning, a trial of strength ; the poet was feeling for his 
way, using all his tremendous powers for the first 
time. We may consider the scheme of the play 
to be inartistic, absurd ; we may scoff at that 
ipectacle of caged and harnessed kin^s^ ^1 \fckR. ^''c^ 
eflects gained by blood and baXX^T^^\ix^\^Js»\ -i^^*^ 
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the extravagance, all the ferocity, can never dull for 
us the splendour of the poetry that shines out through 
it all. What Englishman before Marlowe could 
write such burning passages as those which I have 
taken from " Tamburlaine " wherewith to enrich 
this little book ? Nay, who now, in this tame and 
temperate age, could make such a vehement poem 
for us, or draw such a dread picture of the lust 
for empire as this of ** Tamburlaine," the mediaeval 
Napoleon? Yet nobody wants such a picture. 
The world is older and wiser ; we are all strictly 
moral now. We do not care for embodiments of 
the lusts. We prefer our own modern dramas, with 
Parisian petticoats and dialogue — plays from which 
the "three" all-important "unities" of adultery, 
arsenic, and tea-cups are never missing. Well, 
Marlowe had his systems, his effects ; we have 
ours. But then he had also his glorious poetry, 
his rich, fearless imagination. And our modern 
dramas have neither. 

" Tamburlaine '' is valuable to us now as a lurid, 
intoxicating poem, full of glare and horror, yet rich 
with many a lovely and melodious line. Marlowe 
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ivas the first Elizabethan dramatist who from the 
very outset showed style. He uses words as a 
painter uses pigments ; his pages are luminous 
with beautiful words, beautifully combined. If 
style be to writing what colour is to painting, we 
may justly call Marlowe one of our first great 
colourists in language. And we may ask ourselves, 
indeed, if the impression that he makes upon our 
senses, if the high nervous pleasure he creates 
for us — a pleasure similar to that begotten by the 
sight of boughs or waters- turbulent in storm — be 
not in great measure due to this his strange 
strength as poet and stylist, to this rich imagina- 
tion and this felicitous use of words ? Splendid as 
a poem, " Tamburlaine " fails as a play. 

In the second drama, in "Dr. Faustus," it is 
again the poetry which leavens the whole mass 
and makes it great. "Faustus" is the portrait 
of a soul struggling and fearfully failing to seize 
all knowledge and all pleasure. The poet has 
given the picture by bold strokes, has handled 
the old German legend in his own powerful,. 
fearless way. ** How \ai^d^ \\. v& ^ t^'sssssru^V 
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exclaimed Goethe. Hazlitt calls it Marlowe's best 
work. But yet it is not the philosophical, not 
the teaching element in "Faustus" which attracts 
us now. The play touches us, I think, by the 
quality of its poetry, by the magic of such lines as 
these commencing 

" Have not; I made blind Homer sing to me ; " 
or of those in the "Apostrophe to Helen," 

** Was this the face that launched a thousand aliips." 

For the fine emotion, then, for the ibranlement 
nerveux produced by these passages and by the 
whole dreadful death scene, we must value this 
weird tragedy ; they alone are sufficient to blind 
us to some serious defects. 

In its day "The Jew of Malta" was perhaps 
the most popular of Marlowe's dramas. He 
wrote it for Alleyn, the celebrated actor of that 
time, who is said to have played Barabas with 
great effect. Barabas is another type, a Shylock 
with a difference, one whom lust for money has 
made into a monster. As a drama, this, too, 
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cannot be called a triumph. The excellence of 
the first two acts is ill sustained by those which 
follow. Marlowe, indeed, began nobly by a 
monologue, where the Jew meditates upon his 
wealth, which may rank with the finest that our 
literature owns. All, however, has not the accent 
of that wonderful passage. In the scene with the 
strangled friar, Marlowe shows his solitary attempt 
at humour of a grim sort ; and a strong dramatic 
situation is created by the meeting of master and 
slave, when Barabas in disguise, with fiddle and 
flowers, comes to poison the truant partner of his 
villainy. Marlowe probably wished to make this 
a one-character play, and only tried to stimulate 
the public hatred of greedy Jews. Barabas fills 
the whole canvas ; the scenes seem to be strung 
together without art in the sole aim to render him 
more and more hideous. But, as in every play, 
mighty lines, brave and beautiful phrases are 
strewn broadcast about the pages ; and from these 
we must get our pleasure and ignore defects. 

** The Massacre at Paris ; or, tragedey of the 
gnycs," has always btwilttmt^'^"?c^w*€^<3csi^^^> 
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Huguenot-hating duke. The poe 
vided him with one magnificent sp' 
less bcth as a portrait of character 
of impassioned verse ; and the dej 
disdainful Guise walks wittingly fo 
assassin's dagger, gives a touch of g 
this poor play, whose text, we ai 
have been cruelly mutilated. 

By all these dramas Marlowe 
his gifts, was gradually preparing 
piece, for "Edward II." In this 
highest point of excellence. Hei 
sabdued, the style is temperate 
the characters are clearly drawn, 
in iust relation to the central fie 
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which every evil deed draws after it "As ye have 
sown, so shall ye reap." That is the moral of it, 
that is the lesson taught by " Edward 11.'* 

It was the first and finest among all our his- 
torical dramas of the Elizabethan era. There is 
no reason to place it second to Shakespeare's 
" Richard II.," which it resembles at many points. 
I do not believe that we ought to rate " Richard II." 
higher. There is certainly no scene in Shake- 
speare's play equal to that last fearful one in the 
dungeon of Berkeley Castle, where a king pleads 
with a cut-throat for life in words that make our 
eyes fill as we read I am glad that space allows 
me to have the whole immortal tragedy here 
printed, so that readers may judge of it in its 
entirety. They will not fail to discover the luminous 
passages, to recognise the colour and poetry in 
Gaveston's description of sensuous schemes to 
please his royal friend, and to feel how the note of 
anguish and despair, first struck in the great abdi- 
cation scene, deepens and swells, until its sheer 
piercing pathos wrings from us tears of pity for 
weak Edward's awful ^tid. TV^aX ^«cjiw vae?«u 
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is surpassed by none to be found in English drama. 
Very few in all our literature can stand beside it. 
It rouses the same emotion, it touches bur imagina- 
tion in the same way as do the murder scene in 
" Macbeth," the last act of" Othello," or the storm- 
scene in " Lear." More such grief-impelling pas- 
sages from Ford, Webster, and yet again from 
Shakespeare, might possibly be cited to compare, 
for their tragic intensity, with this, the finest and 
the first. Here, as in all great works of art, by 
simple means the great effect is obtained. Unlike 
Marlowe's other dramas, wherein the horrors are 
so profusely piled up that they defeat their end, and 
fail to produce emotion, "Edward II." moves and 
thrills us by its simplicity and humanity. The last 
act is in the manner of Euripides — the laying bare 
of a king's suffering and death itself creates the 
emotion. This stern presentment of human misery 
and anguish, relying upon that to touch the spec- 
tator, is truly Greek. Shakespeare, with all those 
after him, must have profited largely by this grand 
lesson in the art of moving an audience by the 
simplest and most potent mtans. \ 
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"Edward II." was Marlowe's ripest play, his most 
splendid legacy to all who came after him along 
the road that he first boldly pointed out. We must 
turn to that in order to know the real Marlowe, in 
order to get at the full estimate of his genius, and 
to feel bow great was the loss to our literature 
when death took him. And we may safely 
place it, not only with our greatest dramas, but 
with those eternal ones that are for all time. 

From Virgil's " ^neid " Marlowe took a subject 
that he never lived to work out. " Dido, Queen of 
Carthage," at his death, was probably but a set of 
speeches and formless scenes that Nash afterwards 
developed and arranged for the stage. Critics 
believe this to be the play that bears fewest marks 
of the poet's lofty style. No attempt at lust- 
painting is here ; the tale of Dido's unhappy love 
is treated dramatically, though with little art ; 
it is again the poetry in this which gives it beauty. 
A curious opening scene, laid in Olympus, has 
almost a note of burlesque in it, and we must 
remark the strong translation from Virgil of the 
tale of Troy's fall Nash, \i Vv^ VfSi^t^ Xa xs\^i^^ 
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this, surely never wrote those two lines about the 
Grecians — 

*' In whose stem faces shined the quenchless fixe 
That after 1)iLmt the pride of Asia." 

They have the real Marlowe accent Agsun, when 
Venus offers to lay Ascanius 

*' Amongst green brakes, 
And strew him with sweet-smelling violets, 
With blushing roses, purple hyacinths ;'^ 

when Dido, thirsty for Eneas' love, cries— | 

" 111 make me bracelets of his golden hair ; I 
His glistering eyes shall be my looking-gla^ ; 
His lips an altar, where 111 offer up 
As many kisses as the sea hath sands ; 
Instead of music I will hear him speak ; 
His looks shall be my only library ; " 

■ 

or when, in those few rich lines, the nurre describes ] 
her orchard, we seem to hear the trie Marlowe 
charming us, and we feel less willing to believe 
that Nash did more than just prserve these i 
scattered jewels in his rude setting. '^ 



I 
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It is worthy of remark that "Dido" is Marlowe's 
only play which depends for its interest upon love. 
In all his other dramas he has never cared to give 
love any prominence. Nor did he try to create 
any interesting female figure. He has no heroines. 
Xenocrate, Zabina, Bellamira, Isabel, are all 
shadowy, intangible beings, without individuality, 
without charm. If " Dido " interests us, it is because 
Virgil has drawn her ; Marlowe merely, reproduces 
the picture, with no perceptible sympathy for his 
subject. He seems to take most delight when he 
may indulge his passion for rich and coloured 
description ; when he may paint ships with golden 
cordage, crystal anchors, and ivory oars ; when he 
may speak of Dido's " silver arms " and "tears of 
pearl," or imagine "common soldiers" in "rich 
embroidered coats," with 

** Silver whistles to control the winds." 

And this exuberant passion for describing and 
contemplating the beautiful, this delight in all out- 
ward and visible loveliness, strong as it is in all 
his dramas, seems strong^^l \a xYi'dX tcw^'igK^'c^'^xx 
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frajjment of narrative verse, " Hero and Leander," 
For its splendour of imagery, lustre of epithet, and 
melody of phrase, this takes the first place among 
all similar work of the golden Elizabethan age. 
Shakespeare's "Venus and Adonis'* comes far below 
it ; indeed, that poem is both an imitation and a 
failure. Marlowe handled the long rhyming couplet 
as no one else could handle it, giving to it the 
three supreme qualities of simplicity, sensuousness, 
and passion. As we read his " goulden lynes," his 
"sweet-according rimes," I think they touch our 
imagination, they satisfy our sense of form and 
melody in a far deeper degree than any dexterous, 
polished passage that we can choose from Pope, 
professedly a master in the making of that difficult 
kind of verse. 

To produce a match for " Hero and Leander," to 
find an English poem really similar to it in feeling 
and in form, we must pass down the centuries until 
we come to that other " Elizabethan, born out of 
due time," until we come to Keats and to his 
" Endymion." That breathes the same frank, sen- 
suous love for the beautiful — that has the same 
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richness of ornament, the same. pure, unstudied 
melody of phrase. If we read the two poems in 
succession, we shall best perceive how very closely 
Keats and Marlowe resemble each other in spirit 
and in gifts ; Greeks both of them by virtue of 
this their passionate worship of Beauty, of "the 
principle of Beauty in all things.** 

It would be interesting if, by comparison, we 
could stay to show Marlowe's singular facility for 
using the couplet, and to note how his blank verse 
seems to be the result of a gradual and triumphant 
effort to escape from the rhymed couplet, where 
sense and melody are rarely carried on beyond a 
pair of lines. Much of his early blank verse reads 
like unrhymed couplets ; the sense stops after two 
lines, and the music too. By this imperfect work 
he was training himself to write the magnificent 
passages, strong, rounded, and unbroken, where 
thought and metre sweep grandly to their climaX) 
which we find in his "Edward 11," and even in 
" The Massacre of Paris." But space will not let me 
do more than just hint at the pleasure to be drawn 
from such an examination of th^ ^c^^!% ^j^n^sn!^'^'^^ 
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the teclinical difficulties of bis art For I mast 
make an end. 

The question, the final question to be asked and 
answered is, then, this— Why is Marlowe valuable 
to us ; why should we read and study him ? I 
think we must answer, for the height and splendour 
of his poetry, for his " fine madness.** It has been 
my aim here to insist upon this as his great 
characteristic — that he possessed a wealth of poetic 
Are such as no one in that age, save Shakespeare, 
possessed. The height and splendour of his poetry 
may, perhaps, be most fitly shown by selections — 
by choosing and collecting passages full of fire and 
light, rich in colour, and beautiful in sound. So 
this little book has been made. Those who would 
contemplate Marlowe as a painter of the passions 
should read him as a whole. We have lost our 
interest now in whatever philosophy he may havo 
sought to expound ; his pictures of passion fail to 
touch us from their want of truth, from their wild 
exaggeration. Shakespeare has for ever effaced him 
in that field. What, then, can Marlowe give us — 
something his own, something individual and rare ? 
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His poetry, his simple, sensuous, passionate bursts 
of high poetry. For this we must prize him ; in 
this we must find our satisfaction and refresh- 
ment. 

Marlowe has not yet got the ear of Europe. In 
Cngland even, few comparatively give him high 
regard ; abroad, he still counts as a barbarian. 
Germans may sympathise, perhaps, with one who 
first touched their great Faust-legend ; the French 
have never seen more in him than a wild pioneer 
and road-breaker for Shakespeare. A distinguished 
modem Italian poet and critic, in verses made by 
him while reading Marlowe, expressed the belief 
that his author seemed to have been inspired by 
the fumes of beer. Truly a fine criticism, a subtle 
inference this, to deem all Marlowe's "mighty 
lines " as but the outcome of beer 1 From such a 
singular judgment we may conclude that foreigners, 
with their curious slowness to appreciate any 
Anglo-Saxon poets but Byron and Shakespeare, 
have not yet got at the true Marlowe. In England, 
even, he is not known enough. I shall hope that 
this little set of extracts ma^ x^ccycccnNfc-iA \ssss\\ 
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may prove to be " infinite riches in a little room ; " 
may really help to make his fame wider and more 
bright, of whom it was once written : — 

*' What mortall soule with Mario might contend 
That could 'gainst reason force him stoope or bend ? 
Whose silver-charming toung moy'd such delight. 
That men would shun their sleep in still darke night 
To meditate upon his golden lynes, 
His rare conceyts and sweet-according rimes. 
But Mario, still admired Mario's gone 
To live with Beautie in Elysium ; 
Immortall beautie, who desires to heare 
His sacred poesies, sweete in every eare. 
Mario must frame, to Orpheus' melodic, 
Himnes ail divine, to make heaven harmonic. 
There ever live the prince of poetrie, 
Live with the living in etemitie 1 " 

P. E. P. 
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TAMBURLAINE PROCLAIMS HIS SCHEME OF 

CONQUEST. 

FIRST PART.— Act L, Scbnb 2. 



Ther, Where is this Scythian Tamburlaine ? 

Tamh. Whom seek'st thou, Persian t I am Tam- 
burlaine. 

Ther, Taiiilmrlaine t 
A Scythian shepherd so cmbellishM 
With nature's pride and richest furniture 1 
His looks do menace heaven and dare the gods ; 
His fiery eyes are iix'd upon the earth, 
As if he now devis'd some stratagem, 
Or meant to pierce Avernua' dav\Lsom« ^vo^Xa^ 
To pall the tnple-headed dog Itom \i^\V. 

(A) 
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Tarrib. Noble and mild this Persian seema to be, 
If outward habit jud<:;e the inward man. 

Tech. His deep aifections make him passionate. 

Tarrib. With what a majesty he rears his looks 1 — 
In thee, thou valiant man of Persia, 
I see the folly of thy emperor. 
Art thou but captain of a thousand horse, 
That by charh-eters graven in thy brows, 
And by thy martial face and stout asi)ect» 
Deserv'st to have the leading of an host ? 
Forsake thy king, and do but join with me. 
And we will triumph over all the world : 
I hold the Fates bound fast in iron chains, 
And with my hand turn Fortune's wheel about ; 
And sooner shall the sun fall from his sphere 
Than Tamburlaine be slain or overcome. 
Draw forth thy sword, thou mighty man-at-arms, 
Intending but to raze my charnud skin, 
And Jove himself will stretch his hand from heaTen 
To ward the blow, and shield me safe from harm. 
See, how he rains down heaps of gold in showers, 
As if he meant to give my soldiers pay 1 
And, as a sure and grounded argument 
That I shall be the monarch of the East, 
He sends this Soldan's daughter rich and braye, 
To be my queen and portly emperess. 
If thou wilt stay with me, renowmed man. 
And lead thy thousand horse with my condiict, 
Besides thy share of this Egyptian prize, 
Those thousand horse shall sweat with martial spoil 
Of con(iiier'd kimrdoms and of cities sark'd : 
Both we will walk upon the lofty olitrs ; 
And Christian merchants, that with Russian stems 
PJoagh up huge furrows in tiift Ca&^\a.uSti«., 
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Shall Till to Qs as lords of all the lake ; 

Both we will reign as consuls of the earth, 

And niii^hty kin<^ shall be our senators. 

Jove sometimes masked in a sheitherd's weed ; 

And by those steps that he hath scal'd the heayens 

May we become immortal like the gods. 

Join with me now in this my mean estate 

(I call it mean, because, being yet obscure, 

The nations far-remov'd admire me not), 

And when my name and honour shall be spread 

As far as Boreos claps his brazen wings, 

Or fair Bootes sends his chef rful light, 

Then shalt thou be comvetilor with me. 

And sit with Tamburlaiiie in all his majesty. 

HIS PORTRAIT. 
Act II., Scene 2. 

Cos, Thus far are we towards Theridamas, 
And yaliant Tamburlaiue, the man of fame, 
The man that in the forehead of his fortune 
Bears figures of renown and miracle. 
But tell mc, that hast seen him, Menaphon, 
What stature wields he, and what personage ? 

j/en. Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned, 
Like his desire, lift upwards and divine ; 
So large of limbs, his joints so strongly knit. 
Such breadth of shoulders as mifiht mainly bear 
Old Atlas' burden ; 'twixt his niiuily pitch, 
A i«earl more worth than all the world is plac'd, 
Wherein by curious sovereignty of ait 
Are fiz'd his piercing instruments of fii^hi^ 
Whose fi«ry circles bwr eiicom^^%«i!^^ 
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A heaven of heavenly hodies in their spheres, 
That guided his steps and actions to the throne 
Where honour sits invested royally ; 
Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion, 
Thirsting with sovereignty and love of arms ; 
His lofty brows in fol(U do figure death. 
And in their smoothness amity and life ; 
About them hangs a knot of amber hair, 
Wrapped in curls, as fierce as Achilles' was, 
On which the breath of heaven delights to play, 
Making it dance with wanton majesty ; 
His arras and fingers long and sinewy. 
Betokening vdlourand excess of strength— 
In every part proportioned like the man 
Should make the world subdu d to Tamburlaine. 

HIS THIRST OF REIGN. 

Act II., Scene 7. 

Tavrib. The thirst of reign and sweetness of a crow 
That caus'd the eldest son of heavenly Ops 
To thrust his doting father from his chair, 
And place himself in the empyreal heaven, 
3Iov'd me to manage arms against thy state. 
What better precedent than mighty Jove ? 
Nature, that fram'd us of four elements 
Warring within our breasts for re;;iment. 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds : 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world. 
And measure every wandering planet's course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite. 
And always moving as the restless spheres, 
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Will OS to wear onrselves, and never rest, 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 
That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 
The iweet frnition of an earthly crown. 

THE SULTAN'S SUMMONS. 
Act IY., Scene 1. 

SM. Awake, ye men of Memphis f hear the clang 
Of Scythian trumpets ; hear the basilisks, 
That, roaring, shake Damascus' turrets down 1 
The ro^e of Volga holds Zenocrate, 
The Soldan's daughter, for his concubine. 
And, with a troop of thieves and vagalK)nd8, 
Hath spread his colours to our high ilisgrace, 
While yon, faint-hearted base Egyptians, 
Lie slumbering on the flowery banks of Nile, 
Aa crocodiles that unafTrighted rest 
While thundering cannons rattle on their skins. 

MfM, Nay, mighty Soldan, did your greatness see 
The frowning looks of fiery Tamburlaine, 
That with his terror and imperious eyes 
Commands the hearts of his associate 
It miffht amaze yonr roval majesty. 

So&, Villain, I tell thee, were that Tambnrlaine 
As monstrous as Gorgon prince of hell. 
The Soldan would not start a foot from him. 
But speak, what power hath he t 

A/ess. Mighty lord, 
Three hundred thousand men in armour clad, 
Upon their prancing steeds, disdainfully 
With winton paces trampling on the ^n»!l\ 
Five hundred thouiiid iootm«iv ^^il««^WGCK!^l^t^i« 
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Shaking thair awords, their Bpean, and iron bl 
Environing their standard roand, t>iat atood 
As bristle- pointed as a thorny wood ; 
Their warlike engines and monition 
Exceed the forces of their martial men. 

Sold, Nay, could their nnmhera oonnten 
stars, 
Or ever-drizzling drops of April showers, 
Or wither*d leaves that autumn shaketh down, 
Yet would the Soldan by his conquering powei 
So scatter and consume them in his rage. 
That not a man should live to rue their fall. 

Capo, So might your highness, had you timi 
Your fighting men, and raise your royal host ; 
But Tamburlaine by expedition 
Advantage takes of your unreadiness. 

Sold. Let him take all th' advantages he cai 
Were all the world conspir'd to fight for him, 
Nay, were he devil, as he is no man, 
Yet in revenge of fair Zenocrate, 
W})om he detaineth in despite of ua. 
This arm should send him down to Erebus, 
To shroud his shame in darkness of the night 

Mesa, rieaseth your mightiness to understai 
His resolution far exceedeth all. 
The first day when he pitcheth down his tentc 
White in their hue, ana on his silver crest 
A snowy feather spangled-white he bears, 
To signify the mildness of his mind, 
That, satiate >*ith spoil, refuseth blood : 
But, when Aurora mounts the second time. 
As red as scarlet is his furniture ; 
Then must his kindled wrath be quenched wit) 
yot tjmriBg an J that can mana^ ixma \ 
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Bnt, if these threats move not snbmission, 

Black are his colours, black pavilion ; 

His spear, his shield, his horse, his armour, plutnea, 

And jetty feathers, menace death and hell ; 

Without respect of sex, degree, or age, 

He razeth all his foes with fire and sword. 

f^old. Merciless villain, peasant, ignorant 
Of lawful arms or martial discipline 1 
Pillage and murder are his usual trades : 
The slave usurps the glorious name of war. 

TAMBURLAINE WOOS ZENOCRATE. 

Act Y., Scene 1. 

Tawb. Ah, fair Zenocrate ! — divine Zenocrate 1 
Fair is too foul an epithet for thee — 
That in thy passion for thy country's love, 
And fear to see thy kingly father's harm, 
AVith hair dishevell'd wip'st thy watery cheeks ; 
And, like to Flora in her morning's pride, 
Shaking her silver tresses in the air, 
R-iin'st on the earth resolvM pearl in showers, 
And sprinklest sapphires on thy shining face, 
"Where Beauty, mother to the Muses, sits, 
And comments volumes with her ivory pen. 
Taking instructions from thy flowing ey^s ; 
Eyes, when that Ebena steps to heaven. 
In silence of thy solemn evening's walk, 
Making the mantle of the richest night. 
The moon, the planets, and the meteors, light ; 
There angels in their crystal armours fight 
A doubtful battle with my tempted thoughts 
For Egypt*! freedom and th^ 3oldAXL'%^<^^ 
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His life that so consumes Zenocrate ; 

Whose sorrows lay more siege into my soul 

Than all my army to Damascus' walls ; 

And neither Persia's sovereign nor the Turk 

Troubled my senses with conceit of foil 

So much by much as doth Zenocrate. 

What is beauty, saith my 8uirerin<ys, then t 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed tne feeling of their masters* thoughts. 

And every sweetness that inspir'd their hearts, 

Their minds, and muses on admirM themes ; 

If all the heavenly quintessence tliey still 

From their immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 

The hi;;hest reaches of a liunian wit ; 

If these had matle one poetu's period. 

And all combin'd in beauty's worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 

One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least 

Which into words no virtue can digest. 

But how unseemly is it for my sex, 

My discipline of arms and chivalry, 

My nature, and the terror of my name. 

To harbour thoughts eflerainate and faint 1 

Save only that in beauty's just applause. 

With whose instinct the soul of man is touch'd ; 

And every warrior that is rapt with love 

Of fame, of valour, and of victory. 

Must needs have beauty beat on his conceits : 

I thus conceiving, and subduini; both. 

That which hatli stoop'd the cliiefest of the go 

Even from the fiery-spangled veil of heaven, 

To feel the lovely warmth of shepherds' flame 

And mask in cottages of strow^d reeda. 
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Shall gi^e the world to note, for all my birth, 
That virtue solely is the sum of glory, 
A^id fashion men with true nobiUty. 



THE SAME. 

Act I., SoENX 2. 

Tamb, Disdains Zenocrate to live with me t 
Or you, my lord, to be my followers I 
Think you I weigh this treasure more than you f 
Not all the gold in Indians wealthy arms 
Shall buy the meanest soldier in my train. 
Zenocrate, lovelier than the love of Jove, 
Brighter than is the silver Rhodope, 
Fairer than whitest snow on Scytiiian hills, 
Thy person is more worth to Tamburlaine 
Than the possession of the Persian crown, 
Which gracious stars have promis'd at my birth. 
A hundred Tartars shall attend on thee. 
Mounted on steeds swifter than Pegasus ; 
Thy garments shall be made of Median silk, 
Enchas'd with precious jewels of mine own, 
More rich and valurous than Zenocrate's ; 
With milk-white harts upon an ivory sled 
Thou shalt be drawn amidst the frozen pools, 
And scale the icy mountains' lofty tops, 
Which with thy beauty will be soon resoly'd t 
My martial prizes, with five hundred men, 
Won on the fifty-headed Volga's waves. 
Shall we all offer to Zenocrate, 
And then myielf to fair 2ienocni«. 
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CALLAPINE'S PROMISES. 

SECOND PART.— Act I., Scene 2. 

CaU, By Cairo runs to Alexandria Bay 
Darotes' stream, wherein at anchor lies 
A Turkish galley of my royal fleet, 
Waiting my coming to the river-side, 
Hoping by some means I shall be releas'd ; 
Which, when I come aboard, will hoist up sail, 
And soon put forth into the Terrene sea, . 
Where, 'twixt the isles of Cyprus and of Crete, 
We quickly may in Turkish seas arrive. 
Then shalt thou see a hundred kin^i^s and more, 
U|H)n their knees, all bid me welcome home. 
Amongst so many crowns of burnish'd gold. 
Choose which thou wilt, all are at thy command : 
A thousand galleys, manned with Christian slaves, 
I freely give thee, which shall cut the Straits, 
And brino^ armadoes, from the coasts of Spain, 
Fraughted with gold of rich America : 
The Grecian virgins shall attend on thee, 
Skilful in music and in amorous lays. 
As fair as was Pygmalion's ivory girl. 
Or lovely lo metamorphosM : 
With naked negroes shall thy coach be drawn. 
And, as thou rid'st in triumph through the streetSi 
The pavement underneath thy chariot-wheels 
With Turkey-carpets shall be covered. 
And cloth of arras hung about the walls. 
Fit objects for thy princely eye to pierce : 
A hundred bassocs, cloth'd in crimson silki 
Shall ride before thee on Barbarian steeds ; 
And, when thou goest, a golden canopy 
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Enchas'd with precions stones, which shine as bright 
As that fair veil that covers all the world, 
When Phoebus, leaping from his hemisphere, 
Descendcth downward to th' Antipodes — 
And more than this, for all I cannot telL 



THE DEATH OP ZENOCEATE. 
Act II., Scene 4. 

Tavrib. Black is the beanty of the brightest day j 
The golden ball of heaven's eternal fire. 
That danc'd with glory on the silver waves, 
Now wants the fuel that inflam'd his beams ; 
And all with faintness, and for foul dis^i^racc, 
He binds his temples with a frowning cloud. 
Beady to darken earth with endless night. 
Zenocrate, that gave him light and life, 
Whose eyes shot fire from their ivory brows, 
And temper'd every soul with lively heat, 
Now by the malice of the angry skies. 
Whose jealousy admits no second mate, 
Draws in the comfort of her latest breath. 
All dazzled with the hellish mists of death. 
Now walk the angels on the walls of heaven, 
As sentinels to warn th' immortal souls 
To entertain divine Zenocrate : 
Apollo, Cynthia, and the ceaseless lamps 
That gently look'd upon this loathsome earth, 
Shine downwards now no more, but deck the heavens 
To entertain divine Zenocrate : 
The OTstal springs, whose tastft ilLnsfi^Si^i^ftai 
Refiood eyet with »n etvrnaX i&^t^ 
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Like triM silver ran tbrongb Paradiae 

To entertain divine Zenocrate : 

The cherabins and holy seraphins, 

That sinff and play before the King of Kings, 

Use all their voices and their instruments 

To entertain divine Zenocrate ; 

And, in this sweet and curious harmony, 

The god that tunes this music to our souls 

Holib out his hand in highest n^jesty 

To entertain divine Zenocrate. 

Then let some holy trance convey my thoughts 

Up to the palace of th' empyreal heaven, 

That this my life may be as short to me 

As are the days of sweet Zenocrate. — 

Physicians, will no physic do her good t 

FitilL Phya, My lord, your msgcsty shall soon | 
ceive, 
An if she pass this fit, the worst is past 

Tamb, Tell me, how fares my fair Zenocrate % 

Zeno. I fare, my lord, as other empresses, 
That, when this frail and transitory flesh 
Huth suck'd the measure of that vital air 
That feeds the body with his dated health, 
Wane with enforc'd and necessary change. 

Tamb, May never such a change transform my k 
In whoso sweet being I repose my life I 
Whose heavenly presence, beautified with health, 
Gives light to Phoebus and the fixM stars ; 
Whose absence makes the sun and moon as dark 
As when, opposed in one diameter. 
Their spheres are mounted on the serpent's heady 
Or else descended to his winding train; 
Live still, my love, and so conserve my lift, 
Or, dying, be the authoi oi m^ dna^Jbi. 
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ZtPM, Live still, my lord; oh, let my sovereign 
live! 
And sooner let the fiery element 
Dissolve, and make your kingdom in the sky, 
Than this base earth should shroud your majesty ; 
For, should I but suspect your death by mine, 
The comfort of my future happiness, 
And hope to meet your highness in the heavens, 
Tum'd to despair, would break ray wretched breast, 
And fury would confound my present rest. 
But let me die, my love ; yes, let me die ; 
With love and patience let your true love die s 
Your grief and fury hurts ray second life. 
Yet let me kiss my lonl before I die, 
Ami let me die with kissing of my lord. 
But, since my life is lengthened yet a while, 
Let me take leave of these my loving sons, 
And of my lords, whose true nobility 
Have merite<l my latest memory. 
Sweet sons, farewell ! in death resemble me. 
And in your lives your father's excellence. 
Some music, and my fit will cease, my lord. 

Tamb, Proud fury, and intolerable fit, 
That dares torment the body of my love. 
And scourge the scourge of the immortal God t 
Now are those spheres, where Cupid usM to sit. 
Wounding the world with wonder and with love, 
Sadly supplied with pale and ghastly death, 
Whose darts do pierce the centre of my soul. 
Her sacred beauty hath enchanted heaven ; 
And, had she liv d before the siege of Troy, 
Helen, whose beauty summon'd Greece to arms, 
And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos^ 
Had not been 2iam'd in Hornet' a WiaAsi — 
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Her name had been in erery line he wrote ; 
Or, had those wanton noetSi for whose birth 
Old Rome was proud, but gaz'd a while on her. 
Nor Lesbia nor Corinna had been nam'd — 
Zeuocrate had been the ai^ument 
Of every epigram or elegy. 

\Tht Music sounds — I^enocreUe dies. 
What, is she dead ! Techelles, draw thy sword, 
And wound the earth, that it may cleave in twain, 
And we descend into th' infernal vaults, 
To hale the Fatal Sisters by the hair, 
And throw them in the triple moat of hell, 
For taking hence my fair Zenocrate. 
Casane and Theridamas, to arms I 
Kaise cavali(>ros higher than the clouds, 
And with the cannon break the frame of heaven ; 
Batter the shining {lalace of the sun, 
And shiver all the starry firmament. 
For amorous Jove hath snatch'd my love from hence, 
Meaning to make her stately queen of heaven. 
AVhat god soever holds thee in his arms, 
Giving thee nectar and ambrosia, 
Behold me here, divine Zenocrate, 
Ravine::, impatient, desperate, and mad. 
Breaking my steeled lance, with which I burst 
The rusty beams of Janus' temple doors 
Letting; out Death and tyrannising War, 
To march with me under this blootl}* flag! 
And, if thou pitiest Tamburlaine tiie Great, 
Come ilown from heaven, and live with me again 

7'her. Ah, guod my lord, be patient ! she is dead. 
And all this raging cannot make her live. 
If fvords might serve, our voice hath rent the air; 
If tears, our eyes have wftter d. a\\ >i\i% tftx>X \ 
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If grief, our morder'd hearts have strain'd forth blood. 
KothiDsr prevails, for she is dead, my lord. 

Tatnh. For she is dead / thy words do pierce my soul : 
Ah, sweet Theridamas, say so no more ! 
Though she be dead, yet let me think she lives, 
And feed my mind that dies for want of her. 
Where'er her soul be, thou [To Vu body] «halt stay 

with me, 
Embalm'd with cassia, ambergris, and myrrh, 
Kot lapt in lead, but in a sheet of gold, 
And, till I die, thou shalt not be interr*d. 
Then in as rich a tomb as Mausolus' 
We both will rest, and have one epitaph 
Writ in as many several languages 
As I have conquer'd kingdoms with my sword. 
This cursed town will I consume with fire. 
Because this place bereft me of my love ; 
The houses, burnt, will look as if they moum'd ; 
And here will I set up her stature. 
And march about it with my mourning camp, 
Drooping and pining for Zenocrate. 

TAAIBURLAINE'S LESSON TO HIS SONS. 

Act III., SoENB 2. 

Tamh, Bnt now, my boys, leave off, and list to me, 
That mean to teach you rudiments of war. . 
I'll have you learn to sleep upon tlie ground, 
March in your armour thorouj^h watery fens, 
Sustain the scorcliing heat and freezing cold. 
Hunger and thirst, right adjuncts of the war ; 
And, after this, to scale a castle-wall, 
Besiege a fort, to andeimiuQ a \a^iXi 
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And make whole cities caper in the air : 

Then next, the way to fortify your men ; 

In cliampion grounds what figure serves yon besti 

For which the quinque-angle form is meet, 

Because the corners there may fall more flat, 

Whereas the fort may fittest be assaii'd, 

And sharpest where th' assault is desperate : 

The ditches must be deep ; the counterscarps 

Narrow and steep ; the walls made high and broad ; 

The bulwarks and the rampires large and strong, 

With caralieros and thick counterforts, 

And room within to lodc^e six thousand men ; 

It must have privy ditches, countermines. 

And secret issuins^ to defend the ditch ; 

It must have high ar^ius and cover'd ways 

To keep the bulwark-front from battery, 

And parapets to hide the musketeers. 

Casemates to place the great artillery. 

And store of ordnance, that from every flank 

May scour the outward curtains of the fort. 

Dismount the cannon of the adverse part, 

^lurder the foe, and save the walls from breach. 

When this is learn'd for service on the land, 

By plain and easy demonstration 

I'll teach you how to make the water-mount, 

That you may dry-foot march through lakes and pooli 

Deep rivers, havens, creeks, and little seas, 

And mrtke a fortress in the raging waves, 

Fenc'd with the concave of a monstrous rock 

Invincible by nature of the place. 

When this is done, then are ye soldiers, 

And worthy sons of Tamburlaine the Great. 

Caly, My lord, but this is dangerous to be dons ; 
We may be slain or wounded ere we learn. 
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TomA. Yillain, art thou the son of Tambnrlaine, 
And fear'st to die, or with a curtle-aze 
To hew thy flesh, and make a gaping wound I 
Hast thou beheld a peal of ordnance strike 
A ring of pikes, mingled with shot and horse, 
Whose shattered limbs, being tossed as high as heaven, 
Hang in the air as thick as sunny motes. 
And canst thou, coward, stand in fear of death t 
Hast thou not seen my horsemen charge the foe, 
Shot thronsh tlie arms, cut overthwart the hands, 
Dyeing their lances with their streaming blood, 
And yet at night carouse within my tent. 
Filling their empty veins with airy wine. 
That, being concocted, turns to crimson blood. 
And wilt thou shun the field for fear of wounds t 
View me, thy father, that hath conquer'd kings, 
And, with his host, march'd round about the earth, 
Quite void of scars and clear from any wound, 
That by tha wars lost not a drop of blood. 
And see him lance his flesh to teach you alL 

\Et cuts hii arm. 
A wound is nothing* be it ne'er so deep ; 
Blood is the god of war's rich livery. 
Now look 1 like a soldier, and this wound 
As ^reat a |prace and majesty to me, 
As if a chair of gold euamell^, 
Enchas'd with diamonds, sapphires, rabisa, 
And fairest pearl of wealthy India, 
Were mounted here under a canopy. 
And I sat down, cloth'd with a massy roba 
That Ute adorn'd the Afric potentate. 
Whom I brought bound unto Damascus' walls^ 
Come, boys, and with your fingers seaxcb. tbl^ "Wts^fi^ 
And in my blood wash all youi \iBi3i<^ iX ^Xksc%^ 

(B) 
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While I sit smiling to behold the sight. 
Kow, my boys, what think ye of a wound ? 

Caly. I know not what I should think of it ; mft» 
thinks 'tis a pitiful siglit. 

CeL *Tis nothing. — Give me a wound, father. 

Jmy. And me another, my lord. 

Tamb. Come, sirrah, give me your arm. 

Cel, Here, father, cut it bravely, as yon did your 
own. 

Tamb. It shall suffice thou dar'st abide a wound ; 
^ly boy, thou shalt not lose a drop of blood 
Before we meet the army of the Turk ; 
But tlicn run desperate through the thickest throngs, 
Dreadlcss of blows, of bloody wounds, and death ; 
And let the burning of La rlssa* walls, 
^ly speech of war, and this my wound you see, 
Teach you, my boys, to bear courageous minds, 
Fit for the followers of great Tamburlaine. 

HE SETS OUT FOR BABYLON. 

Act IV., Scene 4. 

Forward, then, ye jades 1 
Now crouch, ye kings of greatest Asia, 
And trenihle, when ye hear this scourge will come 
Tliat whips down cities and contioUeth crowns, 
Adding tlieir wealth and treasure to my store. 
The Euxiue sea, north to Natolia ; 
The Terrene, west ; the Ca5?pian, north, north-east ; 
And on the south, Sinus Arabicus ; 
Shall all bo loaden with the martial spoils 
AVe will convey with us to Persia. 
Then shall my native city Samarcanda, 
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And crystal waves of fresh Jaertis' stream, 

The pride and heauty of her princely seat, 

Be famous through the furthest continents ; 

For there my palace royal shall be plac'd 

Whose shining turrets shall dismay the heavens, 

And cast the fame of Ilion's tower to hell : 

Thorough the streets, with troops of conquer'd kings, 

I'll ride in golden armour like the sun ; 

And in my helm a triple plume shall spring, 

Spangled with diamonds, dancing in the air. 

To note me emperor uf the three-fold world ; 

Like to an almond- tree y-mounted high 

Upon the lofty and celestial mount 

Of ever-green Selinus, quaintly deck'd 

With blooms more white than Erycina's brows, 

Whose tender blossoms tremble every one 

At every little breath that thorough heaven is blown. 

Then in my coach, like Saturn's royal son 

Mounted his shining chariot gilt with fire. 

And drawn with princely eagles through the path 

Pav'd with bright crystal and enchas'd with stars, 

When all the gods stand gazing at his pomp, 

So will I ride through Samarcanda streets. 

Until my soul, dissever'd from this flesh. 

Shall mount the milk-white way, and meet him there. 

To Babylon, my lords, to Babylon t 

DEATH OF TAMBURLAINE, 
Act y., Scene 8. 

Twaiib, See, my physicians now, how Jove hath 
sent 
A yittwat medicine to recuie my ^\t\. 



1 
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Iiive to i^ive olfer of ai 

t/ram. I jn;, nij lonl, your iiijfhocsa ia la sttong, 
That vaD enilure lo well jroiir royal preseDM, 
Wliiuli only will diamay ihe euemy. 

TiivA. I kuow it will, Casaag. Draw, yau aUrei ; 
In Hpite of death, I will go show my lace. 

\AUiTv,TB». — Tunbarlaiua j/om out, anJ conia In wilA 
rAtrrat. 

Tvmit. Ttiui KB tilt villain cowards flad for feu, 
Like aummpr vapaiirs vanished by the lua ; 
And enuld 1 but avliUe punue tha Geld, 
TImt CBlIflpina should be my alara strain. 
But I perceive my murtiitl itreogtli is sjiect. 
In vain I strive and rail against tbos* powers. 
That mean to invest me in a htiiher throne. 
As mnch too higti for this disdaiurul earth. ^H 

Give ms a mitp ; thaa let me bob how mod) ^H 

Is left for lUB to coDijuer all tlie wartil, ^H 

That these, my boys, may finish all my wanli, ^H 

{Qv» brings a ihqk' 
Here I began to march towards Persia, 
Alonfc Armenia and tha Caspian Sea, 
And thvnce iuto Bitliynia, whsre I took 
The Turk and liia great empre!>)i prisaners. 
Thaiica inurclied I into E;;y|it and Arabia, 
And bere, not Tar Troni Alexandria, 
Whereas the Terrene and tiie Red Sea meet 
Being distant liai thaa full a hundred league 
1 meant to cat a channel la them both. 
That men migitt quickly sail to India. 
From thence to Nubia near Bomo lake, 
And so uloag the Ethiopian aa^ 
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Catting the Tropie line of Capricorn, 
I conquered all as f»r as Zanzibar. 
Then, bjr the northern part of Africa, 
I came at last to Gnecia, and from thence 
To Asia, where I stay against my will ; 
Whieh is from Scythta, where I first began, 
Backwards and forwards near fire thonsand leagnes. 
Look here, mv boys ; see what a world of groond 
Um westward from the midst of Cancer's linsi 
Unto tlie rising of this earthly globe ; 
Whereaa the enn, declining from our sight, 
Begins the daj with onr ijitipodes t 
And shall I die, and this nneonq oerM I 
Lo, kera, ny sons, am all the golden mines, 
Inestimable dmgs and precions stones, 
Mors worth than Asia and the world beside ; 
And from the Antarctic Pole eastward behold 
Ab mnch more land, which nerer was descried. 
Wherein are rocks of pearl that shine as bright 
At all the lamps that oeantify the sky t 
And shall I die, and this nnoonqnerM 1 
Here, lovely boys ; what death lorbids ray Kfe, 
That let jma lives command in spite of death. 

jimif, Alas, my lord, how should our bleeding hearts, 
Wovmded and broken with your highness* grief^ 
Betafai a thought of joy or spark of life t 
Your soul gives essence to our wretched subjects. 
Whose matter is Incorporate in your flesh. 

CU. Your pains do pierce our souls ; no hope snrrives, 
Ibr by TOur life we entertain our lives. 

Tom. But, sons, this subject, not of fovoe aufmi^ 
T» hold the fiery gpirit it contains, 
M naT/Mf^ iBapurtiog bit irapreanont 
£!f 0qiiMl porttooM into hoth ywxt hreasia ; 
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My flesh, divided in your precions shapes, 
Shall still retain my spirit, though I die, 
Anil live in all yoar seeds immortally. 
Then now remove me, that I may resign 
^ly place and proper title to my son. 
First, take my scourge and my imperial crown. 
And mount my royal chariot of estate, 
Tliat I may see thee crowned before I die. 
Help me, my lords, to make my last remove. 

[They lift him dot 

Thar. A wofnl change, my lords ; that daunts < 
thoughts. 
More than the ruin of our proT>er souls ! 

Tanib. Sit up, my son, [ana] let me see how welj 
Thou wilt become thy father's majesty. 

Amy. With what a flint v bosom should I joy 
The breath of life and burthen of my soul, 
If not resolved into resolvM pains, 
My body's mortified lineaments 
Should exercise the motions of my heart, 
Pierced with the joy of any dignity ! 
father I if the unrelenting ears 
Of death and hell be shut against my prayers, 
And that the spiteful influence of Heaven, 
Deny my soul fruition of her joy ; 
How should I step, or stir my hateful feet 
Against the inward powers of my heart, 
Leading a life that only strives to die, 
And plead in vain un pleasing sovereignty. 

Tamb. Let not thy love exceed thine hon< 
Kor bar thy mind that magnanimity 
That nobly must admit necessity. 
Sit up, my boy, and with, these silken reins 
Bridle the steclM. atomacitia ol \Xiwa»\%.\^^ 
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Ther, My lord, you mnst obey his majesty, 
Since fate commands and proud necessity. 

Amy, Hoax ens witness me with what a broken heart 
And damnM spirit I ascend this seat, 
And send my soul before my fattier die, 
His anguish and his burning agony ! 

[ Tliey cTovm Amyras. 
Tamh. Now fetch the hearse of fair Zenocrate ; 
Let it be placed by this my fatal chair, 
And serve as parcel of my funeral. 

Usum, Then feels your majesty no sovereisrn ease, 
Nor may our hearts, all drowned in tears of blood, 
Joy any hope of your recover}' ? 

Tamb. Casane, no ; the monarch of the earth, 
And eyeless monster that torments my soul. 
Can not behold the tears ye shed for me, 
And therefore still augments his cruelty. 

Tech, Then let some god oppose his holy power 
Against the wrath and tyranny of death, 
That his tear-thirsty and unquenchM hate 
May be upon himself reverberate I 

[They bring in the hearse of ZtnocnXe. 
Tamh, Now eyes enjoy your latest benefit. 
And when my soul hath virtue of your sight, 
Pierce through the coffin and the sheet of gold, 
And glut your longings with a heaven of joy. 
So reign, my son ; scourge and controul those slares, 
Guiding thy chariot with thy father's hand. 
As precious is the charge thou undertakest 
As that which Cl3^mene's brainsick son did guide, 
When wandering Plicebe's ivory cheeks were scorched, 
And all the earth, like ^tua, breatliing fire ; 
Be wamM by him, then ; learn with awful ey^ 
To sway a throne as dangetoxxa qa VS& \ 
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For if thy body thrive not foil of thonghti 

As pure and fiery as Phyteus' beams, 

The nature of these prond rebelling jades 

Will take occasion by the slenderest hair, 

And draw thee piecemeal like Hippolitas, 

Through rocks more steep and sharp than Gaspfsn cliffs. 

The nature of thy chariot will not bear 

A guide of baser temper than myself, 

More than Heaven's coach the pride of Phaeton. 

Farewell, my boys ; mv dearest friends, fiareweU I 

My body feels, my soul doth weep to see 

Your sweet desires deprived my company, 

For Tamburlaine, the soouige of God, miist diet 

Amy, Meet heaven and earth, and here let all 
things end. 
For earth hath spent the pride of all ber fruit, 
And heaven consumed his choicest livine fire. 
Let Earth and Heaven his timeless death deplore, 
For both their worths will equal him bo mere. 
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7W:£ TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DOCTOR 

FA USTUS. 

VBXm IBB QVASTO OT IfM. 



FAUSTUS MAKES HIS CHOICE. 
Acrr Ly Soxkb 1. 

J%N»^ Settle thy stndies, Faastns, md l)«gin 
To foiind the depth of that thoa wilt profesB : 
HaTing eommenc'd, be a divine in shew, 
Tot level at the end of every art, 
And live and die in Aristotle's works. 
Bwaet Analytics, 'tis thou hast ravish'd me 1 
Bene diiserere ettiUnB logicM, 
Is, to dispote well, logic s chiefest end 1 
Affords tnis art no greater miracle f 
Then read no more ; thon hast afctain'd that end : 
A great subject fitteth Faastns' wit ; 
Bid 6f Ktu fiTi 6f fiirewell, and Galen oome. 
Seeing, din deHnU phUooophm^ i&i incipil tmSvim* ; 
Be a phjndui, Faastns ; neap up g|o\$.« 
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nnilerDui ci 
:y'Blira1th, 



And 1m et^miz'il for 

Tl<s bhiI of ]ihvui: is 

TVliy, FaubtuB^ hast thon not attaiiiM lh«t end I 
kiiat tli; coiiimnn talk round aiiliuris 
Are not thy bills liiinfr iip us itioiiumenUi 
^VIlcrFl]y wliole citisi liave Ban]>'d thepO 
Anil tliouMDil deaiierale milttdiw Iwen cP 
Y>t art tliou stil! biit Kaiislns, aDd a Bi 
Coiililat than make mpn lo live elernalljj 
Or, boinj! dMd, r«i« tliPtn U ' ' ., . _ 
Then Ihia iirarsssioa wers ta be «atMD*di| 
^i Hrui eademq-M re* kgolw dvoivM, a" 
valortm ret, etc. 
A rretly case of paltry leftacici ! ^ 

Such IB tliD Bubject of the iiisticuto, 
And Dtiivenial boJy of the luir : 
This atndf 6ia a mercenary drnilfcs, 

' 09 at nothint; hot external iruh ; 
'ilc and illiliera! for ne. 
II is done, divinity ii best : 
I Bible, Fanatiu ; Tiew it well. 

ptecati t/ifirti e*L Hal Sthiai^i, 
-' -'— is death : that's bard, 

nur, et KuUa or 
say fiiM we have do sin, » 
there's no tmtb in iis. \^ 'i 
It liin, and cnnBcqnently die : 
i everUatinE death. ^ 
you thi5, Clu ten 
\\a^ nivinity, ■ 
o( magiiiitna, 
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Lines, circles, scenes, letters, and characters ; 

Ay, these are those that Faustns most desirea 

O, what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honour, of omnipotencei 

Is promised to the studions artizan I 

All things that move between the quiet poles 

Shall be at my command : emperors and kings 

Are but obeyed in their several provinces, 

Nor can they raise the wind, or rend the clouds ; 

But his dominion that exceeds in this, 

Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man ; 

A sound magician is a mighty god : 

Here, Faustas, tire thy brains to gain a deity. 

Enter Waoneb. 

Wagner, commend me to my dearest friends, 
The German Yaldes and Cornelius ; 
Bequest them earnestly to visit me. 

Wag, I will, sir. [ExU. 

Faust Their conference will be a greater help to me 
Than all my labonrs, plod I ne'er so fast 

Enter Good Angel and Evil AngeL 

O, Ang, O, Faustns, lay that damnM book aside, 
And gaze not on it, lest it tempt thy soul, 
And heap God's heavy wrath upon thy head ! 
Bead, read the Scriptures — that is blasphemy. 

E, Aug. Go forward, Faustns, in that famons art 
Wherein all Nature's treasure is contain'd : 
Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky. 
Lord and commander of these elements. 

[Exeunt Angels. 

Faiui, How am I glutted with conceVt ol^^&X 
8hMU J make apirita fetch me what 1 p\«^«% 
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Resolve ms Drsll raibigtlitiei, 
Porforni (rtiM daK|>enta entsrprisB I will 
I'll hare Cli^m fly to ludii for (^Id, 
Bansauk tha oi;eiin for orient pearl, 
And aesreh all cernir* of the new-fonofl irotHl 
Fnr ploBsant fruits and princely dellMtOT ; 
I'll hnvB ihem read me strange philosophy. 
And tha seftels of all forpjgti kiiias ; 
I'll hSTB them wall all GHrmany with \mm. 
Anil niBlte swift Rhine circle lair Wertenbora ; 
I'll have llieni fill the public achosla with silk, 
Wherewith the etndenta ahall be bravely clad ; 
I'll levy aoliliKm with the eaia the; brinf;. 
And ctuse the Prince of Panna from nur land, 
And reign sole tinfi; of all the provinces ; 
Yoa, atranger engine* for the brnnt of war, 
Tlian was the Gery keel at Antwerp's bridge, 
I'll make my lervile spirita to inrant. 

^nier Taldbs wad CoBNEUtn. 
Come, German Valdai, and Gomelina, 

And make me bleat with vonr eai^ confetenca. 

Valdei, sweet Valdea, and Gomeliiu, 

Enow that your words hare won nie at the Utl 

To practice magio and eoneealM irti : 

Yet not your wordi only, but mine own fantasy, 

Tbat will reoeiva no olgecl ; for my head 

s on necromantic akilL 
Philoiophy is odions and obacnre ; 
Bntb law and physio are for pretty wits ; 
Divinity is baiwBt of the three, 
Unpleasant, harah, contemptible, and tHo : 
Tia magic, magic, that hstb raviah'd me, 
*^«i, gentle f^enA^ Md mo ia ^i» aWimK^*, S 
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And I, that hare with concise syllogisms 
Gravell'd the pastors of the German church. 
And made the flowering pride of Wertenherg 
Swarm to my problems, as the infernal spirits 
On sweet Museeua when he came to hell, 
Will be as cuoning as Agrippa was, 
Whose shadow made all Europe honour him. 

Void, Faustos, these books, thy wit, and oar 
experience, 
Shall make all nations to canonise na. 
As Indian Moors obey their Spanish lords^ 
Shall the spirits of every element 
Be always serviceable to ns three ; 
Like lions shall they guard us when we please ; 
Like Almain rutters with their horsemen's stavea^ 
Or Lapland giants, trotting by our sides ; 
Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids, 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than have the white breasts of the queen of lova : 
From Venice shall they drag huge argosiesi 
And from America the golden fleece 
That yearly stufls old Philip's treasury ; 
If learned Faustus will be resolute. 

Faust, Yaldes, as resolute am I in this 
As thou to live : therefore object it not. 

Com. The miracles that magic will perform 
WUl make thee vow to study nothing elsa. 
He that is |(roundcd in astrology, 
Enrich'd with tongues, well seen in minerals^ 
Hath all the principles magic doth require : 
Then doubt not, Faustus, out to be renowu'd, 
And more frequented for this mystery 
Than heretofore tha Delphian onele. 
The spliiti tflU 200 they can diy 13em m^ 
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And fetch the treMnre of all foreign wrecks, 
Aye, all the wealth that oar forefathers hid 
Within the massy entrails of the earth : 
Then tell me, Faastus, what shall we three wantt 

Faust, Nothing, Cornelias. O, this cheers my sool t 
Come, shew me some demonstrations magioali 
That I may conjure in some lusty grove^ 
And have these joys in fall possession. 

Void, Then haste thee to some solitary grove, 
And bear wise Bacon's and Albertas' works, 
The Hebrew Psalter, and New Testament ; 
And whatsoever else is requisite 
We will inform thee ere our conference cease. 

Com, Yaldes, first let him know the words of art ; 
And then, all other ceremonies leam'd, 
Faustus may try his cunning by himself. 

Vald. First I'll instruct thee in the rudiments, 
And then wilt thou be perfecter than I. 

Faust, Then come and dine with me, and after meat, 
We'll canvass every quiddity thereof; 
For, ere I sleep, I'll try what I can do : 
This night I'll conjure, though I die therefore. 

FAUST REFUSES TO REPENT. 
Act II., Scene 2. 

Faust, My heart's so hardened, I cannot repent : 
Scarce can I name salvation, faith, or heaven. 
But fearful echoes thunder in mine ears, 
<* Faustus, thou art damn'd I " then swords andknirss, 
Poison, fifuns, halters, and envenom'd steel 
Are laid before me to despatch myself ; 
And long ere this I should have slain myself, 
Had not sweet pleasore con(^\xst*^ ^^«^ &«b?^^ 
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Have not I made blind Homer sin^ to me 
Of Alexander's love and CEnon's death ? 
And hath not he, that built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sound of his melodious harp, 
Hade music with my Mephistophilis ? 
Why should I die, then, or basely despair ? 
I am resolv'd ; Faustus shall ne'er repent. — 
Come Mephistophilis, let us dispute again, 
And argue of divine astrology. 

FAUSrS APOSTROPHE TO HELEN. 

Act y., ScBNS 3. 

Fatui, Was this the face that lannch'd athoiuandshipa 
And bnrnt the topless towers of Ilium ? — 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. — 

[Kvi8C9 her. 
Her lips suck forth my soul : see, where it flies 1 — 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee. 
Instead of Troy, shall Wertenberg be sack'd ; 
And I will combat with weak Meuelaus, 
And wear thy colours on my plumM crest ; 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Bn;;hter art thou than flaming Ju))iter 
When he appeared to hapless Scniele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethnsa's azur'd arms ; 
And none hut thou a]udt be my paiamowt \ 
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Act T., Scbsb i. 



tosiing daninM wnia 
re bodici boil in lead 
broiling on the aoaHa 
buroing cliair 
ttthen ■ 
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Thm tijat am feil with sops aX Baming £ts, 
Werp gluttons, and lov'd unly delicatea. 
And laugh 'd to uti tlie poor starve at their gi 
But jet all thesu are natliiug ; tlion tlinlt w 
Ten tbouaund tortures tint mors horrid be. 
Faii»t. 0, 1 have •een enougli to torture me 1 
E. Ann. Nay, thou moit («el them, taate the smaii 
of all: 
He that lovea pleasure miut for plouon fall t 
And so I luaVB thee, Fauslua, till anoa ; 
Then wilt tbou tuiohle in coufu<:iou. 

[Exit. Hell diMpfKOTL—Tke doJi Oriia tlmttn. 
FaasL Fauatus, 
Now bast tliou but ana hare hoar to lira. 
Anil then ihou oiust be dama'd [lerpetuall]' 1 

itill, f ou STer-maTin? aphenia of be«TeB, 







.iBtl 



again, and 
day : or let this hour be but 
ini.ntli, a weeic, a natural day. 
That FaUBtua may repent and lav 
"■ ' Jen/«ciimK, iMdit equal 
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The stars move stilli time mns, the clock will strike, 

The devil will come, and Faustiis will be damn'd. 

O, I'll leap up to heaven I — "Who pulls me down ! — 

See, where Christ's blood streams in the firmament ! 

One drop of blood will save me : my Christ 1 — 

Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ ; 

Yet will I call on him : 0, spare me, Lucifer 1 — 

"Where is it now ? 'tis gone ; 

And, see, a threatening arm, an angry brow 1 

Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven 1 

No! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth : 

Gape, earth ! O, no, it will not harbour me ! 

You stars that reign'd at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 

Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 

Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud[s], 

That, when you vomit forth into the air. 

My limbs may issue from your smoky months ; 

But let my soul mount and ascend to heaven 1 

[ Tlie clock strikes the lialf'Jwwr, 
0, half the hour is past ! 'twill all be past anon. 
O, if my soul must suffer for my sin, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain ; 
Let Fanstus live in hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand, and at last be sav'dt 
No end is limited to damned souls. 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ! 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast? 
0, Pythagoras* metempsychosis, were that true, 
This soul should fly from me, and I be chang'd 
Into some brutish beast ! all beasts are liap^^^, 
For, when thej diiv 

(0) 
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Their souls are soon disRoVd in elemmtt : 
But mine mnst live still to be pla^*d in helL 
Curs'd be the parents that engender'd ma 1 
No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lncifer 
That hath depriy'd thee of the joys of heaven. 

[The dock 9tnke9 iwhe. 
It strikes, it strikes I Now, body, tnrn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell I 
soul, be chang*d into small water-drops, 

[Thwnder, EiUmr DsTils. 
And fall into the ocean, ne'er be found 1 
0, mercy, heaven t look not so fierce on me 1 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe a whila ! 
Ugly hell, gape not t come nol^ Lucifer ! 
ru burn my books ! — Me|>hi8tophilis I 

\ExeuiU Devils iptffc FAVSTUt. 
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BABABAS BBOODS UPON HIS WEALTH. 

hSJl I., SOXNE 1. 

Bara, So that of thus mnch that retarn was made ; 
And of the third part of the Persian ships 
There was the venture summ'd and satisfied. 
As for those Samnites, and the men of Uz, 
That bought my Spanish oils and wines of Greece, 
Here have I purs'd their paltry silverlings. 
Fie, what a trouble 'tis to count this trash t 
Well fare the Arabians, who so richly pay 
The things they traffic for with wedge of gold, 
Whereof a man may easily in a day 
Tell that which may maintain him all his life. 
The needy groom, that never finger*d groat, 
Would make a miracle of thus much coin ; 
But he whose steel-barr'd coffers are cramm'd full, 
And all his life-time hath been tired. 
Wearying his fingers' ends with telling it, 
Would in his age be loath to labour bo, 
And /or J ponna to fweat himself to devLtYi. 
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Give me the merchants of the Indian mines, 

That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 

The wealthy Moor, that in the eastern rocks 

Witliout control can pick his riches up, 

And in his house heap pearl like pebhie-stones, 

Receive them free, and sell them uy the weight ; 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld-seen costly stones of so great pricOi 

As one of them, indifferently rated, 

And of a carat of this quantity, 

May serve, in peril of calamity, 

To ransom great kings from captivity. 

This is the ware wherein consists my wealth ; 

And thus methinks should men of judgment frame 

Tho.ir means of traffic from the vulgar trade. 

And, as their wealtii increaseth, so inclose 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

But now how stands the wind ? 

Into wliat corner peers iny halcyon's bill? 

Ha ! to the east ? yes. See how stand the vanes — 

East and by south : why, then, I hope my ships 

I sent for Eirypt and the bordering isles 

Are gotten up by Nilus' winding banks; 

!Mine argosy Irom Alexandria, 

Loaden with spire and silks, now under sail, 

Are smoothly gliding down by Candy-shore 

To Malta, through our Mediterranean sea. 
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THE JEW AND HIS DAUGHTER 
Act II„ Scekb 1. 

Bara, Thna, like the sad-prcsapring raven, that tolls 
The sick man's passport in her hollow beak, 
And in the shadow of the silent Di<;ht 
Doth shake contas^ion from her sable wings, 
Yex'd and tormented runs poor Barabas 
With fatal cnrses towards these Chriscians. 
The incertain pleasures of swift-footed time 
Have ta'en their flight, and left me in despair ; 
And of my former riches rests no more 
But bare remembrance ; like a soldier's scar, 
That has no further comfort for his maim. — 
O, Thou, that with a fiery pillar ledd'st 
The sons of Israel through the dismal shades. 
Light Abraham's offspring ; and direct the hand 
Of Abigail this night I or let the day 
Turn to eternal darkness after this ! — 
No sleep can fasten on my watchful eyes. 
Nor quiet enter my distemper'd thoughts, 
Till I have answer from my Abigail. 

S^Enter Abigail ohont, 

AJng. Now have I happily espied a time 
To search the plank my father did appoint ; 
And here, behold, unseen, where I have found 
The gold, the pearls, and jewels, which he hid. 

Bara, Now I remember those old women's words, 
Who \n my wealth would tell me winter's tales, 
And speak of spirits and ghosts that glide bv night 
About the place were treasure halU beenYkvl*. 
And now metbinka that I am one o! t\iQa^ \ 
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Tor, wliil-it 1 li*t, bew Iitm my will's 
Aud, «lien I dis, litre tint] my aiiiiil wslk. 
Mig, Now tliit my fatKer'a fortuna m 

gOtKl 

As trat to W iiboQt thU happy place | 
Til not 60 liB]!pT : jft, wtien we jisrted last, 
Ho«aia heiraiiMatteiiil me in the mom. 
Then, penile Slerp, vheie'er iiis Imly reBtl, 
Give cliirce to Uorplieui lliit he may diiiam 
A. golJcn dicatn, anit or the audileu wake, 
CaiiiB anil receive the ireaaure I hare round. 

Bariu Sutno para toiiot mi ganado na era : 
As good go on, u Kit so ladly thus. — 
But als; : 7hat star shines yamler in ttie Slat I 
The loadstar of my life, if Abigail. — 
Who's there T 

Abig. Wiio-athat! 

Bora. Peace, AhiRail 1 'tie I, 

Ahig. Then, father, here roceivs thy bappinai 

BaTO. Hast tliou't t 

AMq. Here. [throtB* dotm haja\ Eaet thou' 
There's more, and more, and more. 

Bora. my girl, 
My gold, my lortune, my feli^^ity. 
Strength to my soul, death to mine enemy ; 
Welcome the firet l^tcinner of my bliss I 
Abigail, Abigail, tiiet 1 had Ihee hare too I 
Then my desirsa were fully latisfied : 
But 1 will practiie thy viilargement thenca : 
girl I gold I beaoty I toy bliis I 

[SMg» ilu 

Abig. Father, it draireth tovards raldiii(;bt 
And 'boat thia time the nans begin to wake ; 
To »httu nspiciOQ, themton, Ut un v''^ 
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Bara. Farewell, my joy, and by my fingen take 
A kiss from him that sends it from his soul. 

[Exit Abigail above, 
Kow, Phoelms, ope the eyelids of the day, 
And, for the raven, wake the morning lark, 
That I may hover with her in the air, 
Singing o'er these, as she does o'er her yonng. 

THE JEWS LESSON IN CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 

Act II., ScENB 2. 

BarcL Now let me know thy name, and therewithal 
Thy birth, condition, and profession. 

Jtha, Faith, sir, my birth is but mean ; my name's 
Ithamore ; my profession what yon please. 

Bara, Hast thou no trade f then listen to my words, 
And I will teach [thee] that shall stick by thee : 
First, be thou void of these affections. 
Compassion, love, vain hope, and heartless fear; 
Be mov'd at nothing, see tiiou pity none. 
But to thyself smile when the Christians moan. 

Jtha. 0, brave master ! I worship your nose for this. 

Bora. As for myself, I walk abroad o' nights, 
And kill sick people groaning under walls : 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells ; 
And now and then, to cherish Christian thieves, 
I am content to lose some of my crowns, 
That I may, walking in my gallery. 
See 'em go pinion'd along by my door. 
Being young, I studied physic, and began 
To practise first upon the Italian ; 
There I enrich'd the priests with burials 
And always kept the sexton*! anuB \\i \n% 
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With digs^in^ graves And ringing dead men's knells : 

And, attor tliat, was I an engineer, 

And in tlie wars *t\vixt France and Germany, 

Under pretence of helping Charles the Fiitli, 

Slew (riend and enemy witli my stratagems : 

Then, after tliat, was I an usurer, 

And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 

And tricks belonging unto brokery, 

I fill'd the gnols with bankrupts in a year, 

And with youug orplians planted hospitals ; 

And every moon made some or other mad. 

And now and then one hang himself for grief. 

Pinning upon his breast a long great scroll 

How I with interest tormented him. 

But mark how I am blest for plaguing them — 

I have as much coin as will buy the town. 

But tell me now, how hast thou spent thy time f 

Jtha. Faith, master, 
In setting Christian villages on fire. 
Chaining of eunuchs, binding galley-slaves. 
One time I was an hostler in an inn. 
And in the niglit-time secretly would I steal 
To travellers' chambers, and there cut their throats: 
Once at Jerusalem, where the pilgrims kneel'd, 
I strewed powder on the marble stones. 
And therewithal their knees would rankle so, 
Tluit I have laughed a-good to see the cripples 
Go limping home to Christontlom on stilts. 

Bara. Wljy, this is something : make account of me 
As of tliy fellow; we are villains both ; 
Both circumcised ; we hate Christians both ; 
Be true and secret ; thou shall want no gold. ' 
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THE MURDER OF THE FRIAR. 

Act IV., Scene 2. 

EmUr Barabas wnd Ithamore. 

Bara, Ithamore, tell me, is the friar asleep? 

lika. Yes ; and I know not what the reason is, 
Do what I can, he will not strip himself. 
Nor po to bed, but sleeps in his own clothes : 
I fear me he mistrusts what we intend. 

Bara, No ; 'tis an order which the friars use : 
Yet if he knew our meanings, conld he scape f 

Hha, No, none can hear him, cry he ne'er so loud. 

Bara. Why, true ; therefore did I place him there : 
The other chambers open towards the street. 

Jtha, You loiter, master ; wherefore stay we thns ? 
O, how I long to see him shake his heels 1 

Bara, Come on, sirrah : 
Off with your girdle ; make a handsome noose. — 

[Ithamore takes off his girdle, and ties a noose on iL 
Fnar, awake I 

[TTiey put the noose round the Friar's neck. 
Friar Barn. What, do you mean to strangle me ? 
Jtha^ Yes, 'cause you use to confess. 
Bara. Blame not us, but the proverb— Confess and 
be hanged. — Pull hard. 

Friar Bam. Wiiat, will you have my life ! 

Bara. Pull hard, I say. — You would have had my 

goods. 
Ilha, Ay, and our lives too — therefore pull amain. 

[TJiey strangle the Friar. 
'TIS neatly done, sir ; here's no print at a\\. 
Bara. Then is it as it should b©, Ta\L% lAm tsl> 
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Itha. Nay, muter, be raled by me a little. [Taku 
ihe body, §et8 U upright ctgaitui the wall, and puU a 
9taff in Us hand.] So, let him lean upon his staff; 
excellent I he staiids as if be were begging of bacon. 

Bara. Who would not think but tliat this fHar 
liv'd I 
What time o' night is't now, sweet Ithamore t 

Jthai Towards one. 

Bara» Then will not Jaeomo be long from benoa. 

MhUer Fsiab JAXxauk 

FHar Jac This is the hour wherein I shall proceed ; 
happy hour, wherein I shall convert 
An inndel, and bring his gold into our treasmy 1 
But soft t is not this Barnardine t it is ; 
And, understanding I should come this way. 
Stands here o' purpose, meaning me some wrong, 
And intercept my going to the Jew.— 
Barnardine 1 

Wilt thou not speak f thou think'st I see thee not ; 
Away, I'd wish thee, and let me go by : 
Ko, wilt thou not f nay, then, Vn force my way ; 
And, see, a staff stands ready for the purpose. 
As thou lik'st that, stop me another time ! 

[Takes the stqf, and strikes down the hodif. 

Enter Bababas and Ithaxobb. 

Bora, Why, how now Jaeomo 1 what bait thou 

done? 
Friar Jac Why, strieksn him that would bars 

•track at mA. 
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^ara. Who is it I Barnardine 1 now, oat, alas, ha 
la slain I 

JthcL Ay, master, ha'a aliin ; look how his brains 
drop out on's nose. 

Friar Jcte, Good sirs, I hare done'tt but nobody 
knows it but you two ; I may escape. 

£ara. So might my man and I hang with you for 
comi>any. 

Jtha. No ; let us bear him to the magistrates. 

Friar Joe, Good Barabas, let me go. 

Bora, Ko, pardon me; the law must have his 
course : 
I must be fore'd to give in eridence, 
That, being importun'd by this Barnardine 
To be a Christian, I shut him out, 
And there he sate : now I, to keep my word, 
And give my goods and substance to your house, 
Was up thus early, with intent to go 
Unto yonr friary, because yon stay d. 

Jika. Fie npon 'em ! master, will yon turn Christian, 
when holy friars turn devils and murder one another ? 

Sara, No ; for this example 1*11 remain a Jew: 
Heaven bless me I what, a friar a murderer ! 
When shall you see a Jew commit the like t 

Jtha, Why, a Turk could ha' done no more. 

Bora. To-morrow is the sessions ; you shall to it — 
Come, Ithamore, let's help to take him henca. 

Friar Joe. Villains, I am. a sacred person ; touch 
me not. 

Bora, The law shall touch you ; we'll but lead you, 



'Las, I could weep at your calamity I — 

Take in the staff too, for that most be %\io^9m\ 

Law wziij thst meh particnlar be kikowik. \SxflM»X. 
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Act IV., SCESI 5. 

BtU. A French mnsicimi I — Corns, let's he 

akilt. 
Bora. Must tnna my late for sonnil, twang, 

£t8t 

IQm. Wilt diintc, Frenchman I here's to tl 

t Pox OD this drnuken liiccup I 

Bara. Gramercy, monsieur. 

Bill PritliGfi, Pilia-BorzB, bid the fiddler ^n 

posy in bis hit tliera. 
Pilia. Sirrah, yoa mnat give my miatreM yow 
Bara. A voire contmaTidemsnl, TnadaiM, 

[fftoinj 
Btll. Hnw sweet, my Ithamore, the flowers si 
Illio, Like t!iy breath, aivefflheart ; no violet 
FWtii. Foh I metliiiiks tliey stink like a holly 
Bara, So, now I am reveng'il npon "em all ; 

The Bcsnt thereof was death ; I poi^on'd it 
Ilha. I'lay, fiddler, or I'll cut your cat's g 

ehilterltnga. 

Bora. PaTdcrmts moi, be no in tune yet ! i 

now all be in. 
Jlha. Give him a crown, and fill me otit more 



Bara. IIow liberally the villain f^ves me ni 
gold ; [Aside, and Ihi 

Pilia. Methinks he fingers very well. 
Se-ra. So did yoa when 'j<m aw^ m.*^ eiU, 
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Piliok, How swirt he runs I 

Bara, You run swifter when you threw my gold ont 
of my window. \A8idt, 

Bell. Musician, hast been in Malta long I 

Barci. Two, three, four month, madam. 

Itha. Dost not know a Jew, one Barabas ? 

Bara, Very mush ; monsieur, you no be his man t 

Pilia, His man 1 

Jtha, I scorn the peasant ; tell him so. 

Bara, He knows it already. [Aside* 

Itlia, 'Tis a strange thing of that Jew, he liyes upon 
pickled grasshoppers and sauced mushrooms. 

Bara. What a slave's this 1 the governor feeds not as 
I do. [Aside, 

Jtha, He never put on clean shirt since he was 
circumcised. 

Bara, Oh rascal! I change myself twice a-day. [Aside, 

Jtfta. The hat he wears, Judas left under the elder 
when he hanged himself. 

Barct, 'Twas sent me for a present from the Great 
Cham. [Aside, 

Pilia, A nasty slave he is. — "Whither now, fiddler t 

Bara. Pardonnez mot, monsieur ; me be no well. 

Pilia. Farewell, fiddler. [ExU Bababas.] One letter 
more to the Jew. 

Bell. Prithee, sweet love, one more, and write it sharp. 

ItJia. No, rU send by word of mouth now. — Bid him 
deliver thee a thousand crowns, by tlie same token that 
the nuns loved rice, that Fiiar Baruardiue slept in his 
own clothes ; any of 'em will do it. 

Pitia, Let me alone to urge it, now I know the meaning. 

Jthcu-^h^ meaning has a meaning. Come, let's in : 
To nndo'A Jew is charity, and not sin. 
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Lorda. Messaagan. Hoi 




A reiliiMlwp Bf CBaUcburir. 
BM^ a! iVinchHMi. 
Biiluf is Caveuujr. 

ACT THE riEST. 
ScKsx L 
Ail«r 0A.TISTOH, Ttadiitg a letter froni lK» l^g. 
Gav. MyfaOuT ia deaaaedl Com*, QavMmi, 
'nd Aare the kmjdom wtiA thi/ diaratJHeitd, 
' ' ~ ' thU make ma nu(vi^ vUL i&Uglit t 
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What greater bliss can hap to Gaveaton, 

Than hve and be the fayourite of a king 1 

Sweet prince, I come ; these, these thy amorons lines 

Might have enforced me to have swam from Franca, 

And like Leander, gasped npon the sand, 

So thon would'st smile, and take me in thine armSi 

The si^ht of London to my exiled eyes 

Is as Elysium to a new-come soul ; 

Kot that I love the city, or the men, 

But that it harbours him I hold so dear— 

The king, npon whose bosom let me lie, 

And with the world be still at enmity. 

What need the arctic people love starlight. 

To whom the sun shines both by day and night t 

Farewell base stooping to the lordly peers I 

Aly knee shall bow to none bat to the king. 

As for the multitude, they are but sparkSi 

Raked nn in embers of their poverty—- 

Tanti ; Til fawn first on the wind 

That glanceth at my lips, and flieth away 

Bat how now, what are these I 

ErUer three poor Men. 

Men, Such as desire your worship's servioa. 
Gav, What canst thoa do t 

1 Man. I can ride. 

Oav, Bat I have no horse. What drt thoaf 

2 Man. A traveller. 

6av. Let me see — thon would'st do well 
To wait at my trencher, and tell me lies at dinner- 
time; 
And as I like your discoorsing, I'll have yon. 
And what art thou t 

8 Mm». A§oldier, tlutt hftth setvediigjuiii^^QtA^^^ 
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Oav, Why, there are hospitals for such as yon ; 
I have no war ; and therefore, sir, be gone. 

8 Alan, Farewell, and perish by a soldier's handi 
That wonld'st reward them with an hospitaL 

Oav, Aye, aye, these words of his move me as mndi 
As if a goose would play the jiorcupine, 
And dart her plumes, thinking to pierce my breast. 
But yet it is no pain to speak men fair ; 
I'll flatter these, and make them live in hope. \AaitU» 
You know that I came lately out of France, 
And yet I have not viewed my lord the king ; 
If I speed well, I'll entertain you alL 

Omnes. We thank your worship. 

Oav. I have some business. Leave me to myselfl 

Omne'f. We will wait here about the court lliaetaiL 

Oav, Do ; these are not men for me ; 
I must have wauton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw tiie pliant kin^; wliich way I please : 
Music and ]>oetry are his delight ; 
Therefore I'll have Italian masks by night. 
Sweet speeclies, comedies, and pleasing shows ; 
And in the day, wlien he shall walk abroad. 
Like sylvan nymphs my ]>age8 shall be clad ; 
My trien, like satyrs grazing on the lawns,- 
Sliall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay ; 
S(*metinies a lovely boy in Dian's shape, 
AVith hair that ^ihls tiie water as it glides, 
Ci'ownets of pearl about his naked arms, 
A^d in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 
T«? hide those parts which men delight to see, 
S{*all bathe him in a si)ring ; and there, hard by, 
O^® like Actieon, peeping through the grove, 
SMl by the angry goddess be transform'd, 
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And rannioff in the likeness of an hart, 
By Yelping noands pull'd down, shall seem to die : 
Snon things as these hest please his majesty. 
By'r lord 1 here comes the king and the nobles 
From the parliament. Til stand aside. 

Enter the Kino, Lakcasteb, Moktimeii, senior ^ 
MoBTDiEB, Junior, Edmund Earl of Kent, Guy 
Earl of Warwick, etc 

Edw. Lancaster! 
Lan, My lord. 

Oijm, That Earl of Lancaster do I abhor. [Aside, 
Edw, Will you not grant me this ? In spite of them 
ni have my will ; and these two Mortimers, 
That cross me thus, shall know I am displeased. 
E, Mor, If you love us, my lord, hate Gaveston, 
Oivo, That villain Mortimer, I'll be his death 1 

[Aside. 
T, Mor, Mine uncle here, this earl, and I myself, 
Were sworn unto your father at his death, 
That he should ne'er return into the realm : 
And know, my lord, ere I will break my oath, 
This sword of mine, that should offend your foes, 
Shall sleep within the scabbard at thy need. 
And underneath thy banners march who will, 
For Mortimer will hang his armour up. 

Oav. Mart Dieu I [Aside, 

Edw, Well, Mortimer, Til make thee rue these 
words. 
Beseems it thee to contradict thy king ? 
Frown'st thou thereat, aspiring Lancaster f 
The sword shall plane the furrows of thy brows. 
And hew these knees that now are grown so stiff. 
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I will have Gaveston ; and yon shall know 
What danger 'tis to stand against your king. 
Gav, Well done, Ned I {Aside, 

Lan, My lord, why do yon thus incense your peers, 
That naturally would lore and honour you 
But for that hase and ohscure Gaveston ? 
Four earldoms have I, besides Lancaster — 
Derby, Salisbury, Lincoln, Leicester, 
These will I sell, to give my soldiers pay, 
Ere Gaveston shall stay within the realm ; 
Therefore, if he be come, expel him straight. 
Edw. Barons and earls, your pride hath made me 
mute ; 
But now I'll speak, and to the proof I hope. 
I do remember, in my father's days, 
Lord Piercy of the North, being highly moved, 
Braved Moubery in presence of the king ; 
For which, had not his highness loved him well. 
He should have lost his head ; but with his look 
The undaunted spirit of Piercy was appeased, 
And Moubery and he were reconciled. 
Yet dare you brave the king unto his face ; 
Brother, revenge it, and let these their heads, 
Preach upon poles, for trespass of their tongues. 
War, Oh, our heads 1 [grant — 

Edw. Aye, yours ; and therefore I would wish you 
War, Bridle thy anger, gentle Mortimer. 
Y, Mot, I cannot, nor I will not ; I must speaks 
Cousin, our hands I hope shall fence our heads, 
And strike oflf his that makes you threaten u& 
Come, uncle, let us leave the brainsick king, 
And henceforth parley with our naked swords. 
s E, Mor. Wiltshire hath men enough to save our 
( heads. 



I 
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Waar, All Warwickshire will leave him for my sake. 

Lan, And northward Lancaster hath many friends. 
Adieu, my lord ; and either change your mind, 
Or look to see the throne, where you should sit, 
To float in blood ; and at thy wanton head, 
The glo2ing head of thy base minion thrown. 

[Exeunt Nobles. 

^w, I cannot brook these haughty menaces ; 
Am I a king, and must be over-ruled ? 
Brother, display my ensigns in the field ; 
I'll bandy with the barons and the earls. 
And either die or live with Gaveston. 

Oav» I can no longer keep me from my lord. 

[Coines forward, 

Edw, What, Gaveston ! welcome — Kiss not my 
hand — 
Embrace me, Gaveston, as I do thee. 
Why should'st thou kneel ? know'st thou not who I 

am? 
Thy friend, thyself, another Gaveston I 
Not Hylas was more mourned of Hercules, 
Than thou hast been of me since thy exile. 

Qa/o. And since I went from hence, no soul in hell 
Hath felt more torment than poor Gaveston. 

Edw, I know it — Brother, welcome home my friend. 
Now let the treacherous Mortimers conspire, 
And that high-minded Earl of Lancaster ; 
I have my wish, in that I 'joy thy sight ; 
And sooner shall the sea o'erwhelm my land, 
Than bear the ship that shall transport thee hence. 
I here create thee Lord High Chamberlain, 
Chief Secretary to the state and me, 
Earl of Cornwall, 'King and Lord of Man. 

l?ap. My lord, these titles far exceed m-y ^ox>Ai, 
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Kent. Brother, the least of these may well suffice 
For one of greater birth than Gaveston. 

Edw, Cease, brother : for I cannot brook these words 
Thy worth, sweet friend, is far above my gifts, 
Therefore, to equal it, receive my heart ; 
If for these dignities thou be envied, 
I'll give thee more ; for, but to honour thee. 
Is Edward pleased with kingly regiment. 
Fear'st thou thy person ? thou shalt have a guard. 
Wantest thou gold f go to my treasury. 
"Wouldst thou be loved and feared ? receive my seals : 
Save or condemn, and in our name command 
Whatso thy mind affects, or fancy likes. 

Gav, It shall suffice me to enjoy your love. 
Which, whiles I have, I think myself as great 
As Csesar riding in the Roman street. 
With captive kings at his triumphant car. 

Enter the Bishop of Coybntky. 

Edw, Whither goes my lord of Coventry so fast ? 

Bish, To celebrate your father's exequies. 
But is that wicked Gaveston returned ? 

Edw. Aye, priest, and lives to be revenged on thee 
That wert the only cause of his exile. 

Gav. *Tis true ; and but for reverence of these robes 
Thou should'st not plod one foot beyond this place. 

Bish. I did no more than I was bound to do ; 
And, Gaveston, 'unless thou be reclaimed, 
As then I did incense the parliament. 
So will I now, and thou shalt back to France. 

Gav. Saving your reverence, you must pardon me. 

Edw. Throw off his golden mitre, rend his stole. 
And in the channel christen him anew. 
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Kent, Ah, brother, lay not violent hands on hinii 
For he'll complain unto the see of Rome. 

Oav, Let him complain unto the see of hell, 
I'll be revenged on him for my exile. 

Ewd, No, spare his life, but seize upon his goods : 
Be thou lord bishop and receive his rents, 
And make him serve thee as thy chaplain : 
I give him thee — here, use him as thou wilt. 

Qav, He shall to prison, and there die in bolts. 

Edw, Aye, to the Tower, the Fleet, or where thou 
wilt. 

Bish, For this offence, be thou accurst of God ! 

Edw, Who's there? Convey this priest to the 
Tower. 

Biah, True, true. 

Edw, But in the meantime, Gaveston, away, 
And take possession of his house and goods. 
Come, follow me, and thou shalt have my guard 
To see it done, and bring thee safe again. 

Qav, What should a priest do with so fair a house t 
A prison may best beseem his holiness. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. 

Enter both the Mortimers, Warwick, and Lancaster. 

War, 'Tis true, the bishop is in the Tower, 
And goods and body given to Gaveston. 

Lan. What 1 will they tyrannise upon the church ? 
Ah, wicked king 1 accursed Gaveston 1 
This ground, which is corrupted with their steps. 
Shall be their timeless sepulchre or mine. 

T, Mor, Well, let that peevish Frenchman guard 
him sore; 
TJnless his breast be sword-proof he shall die. 

K Mor. How now, iriij droops the Earl ollAucaa\«t\ 
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Y, Mor, Wherefore is Guy of Warwick discontent t 
Lan, That villain Gktveston is made an earl. 
E. Mor. An earl 1 [realm, 

War. Aye, and besides Lord Chamberlain of the 
And Secretary too, and Lord of Man. 

E. Mor. We may not, nor we will not suflfer this. 

F. Mor. Why post we not from hence to levy men t 
Lan. " My Lord of Cornwall," now at every word ! 

And happy is the man whom he vouchsafes, 
For vailing of his bonnet, one good look. 
Thus, arm-in-arm, the king and he doth march : 
Nay more, the guard upon his lordship waits ; 
And all the court begins to flatter him. 

War. Thus leaning on the shoulder of the king, 
He nods, and scorns, and smiles at those that pass. 

E. Mor. Doth no man take exceptions at the slave ? 
Lan. All stomach him, but none dare speak a word. 

F. Mor. Aye, that bewrays their baseness, Lan- 

caster. 
Were all the earls and barons of my mind. 
We'd hale him from the bosom of tlie king. 
And at the court-gate hang the peasant up ; 
Who, swoln with venom of ambitious pride, 
Will be the ruin of the realm and us. 

Enter the Archbishop of Cantebbttey, and a Messenger. 

War. Here comes my Lord of Canterbury's grace. 
Lan. His countenance bewrays he is displeased. 
Archbish. First were his sacred garments rent and 
torn, 
Then laid they violent hands upon him ; next 
Himself imprisoned, and his goods asseized : 
This certify the pope — away, take horse. 

[Eaai Messenger. 
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Lan* My lord, will yon take arms against the king t 
ArMish, What need I ? God himself is up in arms, 
When violence is offered to the church. 

Z. Mor, Then will you join with us, that be his 
peers, 
To banish or behead that Gaveston ? 
Arehbish, What else, my lords ? for it concerns me 
near — 
The bishoprick of Coventry is his. 

Enter Queen Isabella. 

T, Mor. Madam, whither walks your mcgesty so 
fast? 

Qtteen, Unto the forest, gentle Mortimer, 
To live in grief and baleful discontent ; 
For now, my lord, the king regards me not, 
But doats upon the love of Gaveston. 
He claps his cheek, and hangs about his neck. 
Smiles in his face, and whispers in his ears ; 
And when I come he frowns, as who should say, 
•• Go whither thou wilt, seeing I have Gaveston." 

E, Mw, Is it not strange, that he is thus bewitched ? 

y. Mw, Madam, return unto the court again : 
That sly inveigling" Frenchman we'll exile. 
Or lose our lives ; and yet ere that day come 
The king shall lose his crown ; for we have power, 
And courage too, to be revenged at full. [king. 

ArMish. But yet lift not your swords against the 

Lan. No ; but we will lift Gaveston from hence. 

War, And war must be the means, or he*ll stay stilL 

Queen, Than let him stay ; for rather than my lord 
Shall be oppressed with civil mutinies, 
I will endure a melancholy life. 
And kt him frolic with his minion. 
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ArchhisK My lords, to ease all this, but hear nu 
speak : — 
"We and the rest, that are his counsellors, 
Will meet, and with a general consent 
Confirm his banishment with our hands and seals. 

Lan, What we confirm the king will frustrate. 

T, Mot. Then may we lawfully revolt from him. 

War, But say, my lord, where shall this meeting be \ 

ArMiah. At the New Temple. 

F. Mor, Content. 

Archhish, And, in the meantime, I'll entreat youal 
To cross to Lambeth, and there stay with me. 

Lan. Come then, let's away. 

Y, Mor. Madam, farewell 1 

Queen, Farewell, sweet Mortimer ; and, for my sake, 
Fcrbear to levy arms against the king. 

Y, Mor, Aye, if words will serve, if not, I must. 

[Ex&unt, 
Scene III. 

Enter Gaveston and the Earl of Kent. 

Oav, Edmund, the mighty prince of Lancaster, 
That hath more earldoms than an ass can bear, 
And both the Mortimers, two goodly men, 
With Guy of Warwick, that redoubted knight, 
Are gone toward London — there let them remain. 

ilkioeuniU 
Scene IV. 

Enter Nobles, and the Archbishop of Cantbrbitkt. 

Lan. Here is the form of Gaveston's exile : 
May it please your lordship to subscribe your name. 
Archbish, Give me the paper. 

[He svbecribeSf as the athera do after hkoL 
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Lan, Quick, quick, my lord ; I long to write my 

name. 
War. But I long more to see him banished hence. 
Y, Mot, The name of Mortimer shall &ight the 
king, 
Unless he be declined from that base peasant. 

3nJb&r the King, Gaveston, and Kent. 

Edw, What, are you moved that Gaveston sits here I 
It is our pleasure, and we will have it so. 

Lan, Your grace doth well to place him by your 
side. 
For nowhere else the new earl is so safe. 

K Mot, What man of noble birth can brook this 
sight? 
Quam male convemvM! 
See what a scornful look the peasant casts ! 

Pem, Can kingly lions fawn on creeping ants ? 

War, Ignoble vassal, that like Phaeton 
Aspir'st unto the guidance of the sun. 

1, Mor, Their downfall is at hand, their forces 
down : 
We will not thus be faced and over-peered. 

Edw. Jjnj hands on that traitor Mortimer ! 

Y. Mor, Lay hands on that traitor Gaveston I 

Kent, Is this the duty that you owe your king ? 

War, We know our duties — let him know his peers. 

Edw, Whither will you bear him ? Stay, or ye 
shall die. 

E, Mor, We are no traitors ; therefore threaten not. 

Oav, No, threaten not, my lord, but pay them 
home 1 
Were I a kin^ 
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T, Mor, Thou villain, wherefore talk'st thoa of a 
king, 
That hardly art a gentleman by birth ? 

Edw, Were he a peasant, being my minioni 
I'll make' the proudest of you stoop to him. 

Lan, My lord, yon may not thus disparage us. 
Away, I say, with hateful Gaveston. 

E. Mot, And with the Earl of Kent that favours hira. 
[Attendants remove Kent and Gaveston. 

Edw, Nay, then, lay violent hands upon your king, 
Here, Mortimer, sit thou in Edward's throne : 
Warwick and Lancaster, wear you my crown : 
Was ever king thus over-ruled as 1 1 

Lan. Learn then to rule us better, and the realuL 

Y, Mor, What we have done, our heart- blood shall 
maintain. 

War, Think you that we can brook this upstart 
pride I 

Edw, Anger and wrathful fury stops my speech. 

Archbiah. Why are you moved ? be patient, my lord, 
And see what we your counsellors have done. 

T, Mor, My lords, now let us all be resolute, 
And either have our wills or lose our lives. 

Edw, Meet you for this t proud, over-daring peers ! 
Ere my sweet Gaveston shall part from me, 
This isle shall fleet upon the ocean, 
And wander to the unfrequented Inde. 

ArMish. You know that I am legate to the pope ; 
On your allegiance to the see of Rome, 
Subscribe, as we have done, to his exile. 

Y, Mor, Curse him, if he refuse ; and then may we 
Depose him and elect another king. 

Edw, Aye, there it goes— but yet I will not yield. 
Gnrso me, depose me, do the worst you can. 
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Lan. Then linger not, my lord, but do it straight. 

ArMisJi. Kemomber how the bishop was abased 1 
Either banish him that was the cause thereof, 
Or I will presently discharge these lords 
Of duty and allegiance due to thee. 

Edw, It boots me not to threat — I must speak fair : 

[Aside, 
The legate of the pope will be obeyed. 
My lord, you shall be Chancellor of the realm ; 
Thou, Lancaster, High Admiral of the fleet ; 
Young Mortimer and his uncle shall be earls ; 
And yon, Lord Warwick, President of the North ; 
And thou of Wales. If this content you not, 
Make several kingdoms of this monarchy, 
And share it equally amongst you all, 
So I may have some nook or comer left, 
To frolic with my dearest Gaveston. 

ArchMsh. Nothing shall alter us — wc are resolved. 

Xan. Come, come, subscribe. 

T, Mot, Why should you love him whom the 
world hates so ? 

Edw. Because he loves me more than all the world. 
Ah, none but rude and savage-minded men 
Would seek the ruin of my Gaveston I 
Ton that are noble-born should pity him. 

"Wa/r, You that are princely-born should shake 
him off : 
For shame, subscribe, and let the lown depart. 

E, Mot. Urge him, my lord. 

Arckbish. Are you content to banish him the 
realm! 

Edw. I see I must, and therefore am content : 
Ixistead of ink, I'll write it with my teaiB. \^SubscrikeA. 

7, Mor, The king ia Jove-eick for Ma rnxoiwi. 
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Edw, 'Tis done: and now, accursed hand, fall 
off! 

La'n. Give it me: FU have it published in the 
streets. 

F. Mor, I'll see him presently despatched away. 

Archbish. Now is my heart at ease. 

War, And so is mine. 

Pern. This will be good news to the common sort. 

M Mor, Be it or no, he shall not linger here. 

[Exeunt all except Kino Edward. 

Edw. How fast they run to banish him I love ! 
They would not stir, were it to do me good. 
Why should a king be subject to a priest ? 
Proud Rome, that hatchest such imperial grooms, 
"With these thy superstitious taper lights, 
"Wherewith thy antichristian churches blaze, 
I'll fire thy crazM buildings, and enforce 
The papal towers to kiss the lowly ground ! 
With slaughtered priests make Tiber's channel swell, 
And banks rise higher with their sepulchres 1 
As for the peers, that back the clergy thus, 
If I be king, not one of them shall live. 

Re-enter Gaveston. 

Oav. My lord, I hear it whispered every where 
That I am banished, and must fly the land. 

Edw. 'Tis true, sweet Gaveston : Oh, were it false. 
The legate of the Pope will have it so. 
And thou must hence, or I shall be deposed, 
But I will reign to be revenged of them ; 
And therefore, sweet friend, take it patiently. 
Live where thou wilt, I'll send thee gold enough ; 
And long thou shalt not stay ; or, if thou dos^ 
I'll come to thee : my love shall ne'er decline. 
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Otm. Is all my hope turned to this hell of grief t 

Ediw, Bend not my heart with thy too-piercing 
words : 
Then from this land, I from myself am banished. 

Oav, To go from hence grieves not poor Gaveston ; 
Bat to forsake you, in whose gracious looks 
The blessedness of Gaveston remains ; 
For nowhere else seeks he felicity. 

JSdw, And only this torments my wretched soul, 
That, whether I will or no, thou must depart. 
Be goyemor of Ireland in my stead. 
And there abide till fortune call thee home. 
Here, take my picture, and let me wear thine : 

[They exchange pictures, 

O, might I keep thee here, as I do this, 
Happy were 1 1 but now most miserable. 

Qav, 'Tis something to be pitied of a king. 

JEdw, Thou shalt not hence — I'll hide thee, 
Gaveston. 

Qaio, I shall be found, and then 'twill grieve me 
more. 

Edfw, Kind words, and mutual talk makes our grief 
greater; 
Therefore, with dumb embracement, let us part — 
Stay, Gaveston, I cannot leave thee thus. 

Oav, For every look, my love drops down a tear : 
Seeing I must go, do not renew my sorrow. 

Edw. The time is little that thou bast to stay, 
And, therefore, give me leave to look my fill ; 
Bat come, sweet friend, I'll bear thee on thy way. 

Oav, 'the peers will frown. 

Bdw, I pass not for their anger — Come, let's go ; 
O that we might as well return as go. 
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EnUr EsNT and Qcrbk Isabel, 

Qwen. Whither goea mj lord t 

Edie. Fawn not on m«, French stminpoi 

Qaten. On vhoin but on mv lisaljaiii 

lawn! 
Gou. Ou Mortimer 1 with whom, nneeni 
I Bay no mora— judge you the rest, my lord 
Qtiten. In Eaying thU, thou wrong'iitine, 
la't not enough thnt thou corrQpt'at my lor 
And art a bawi! to his aSectiona, 
But thon must call Diina honour thna in qu 
Om). I mean not so ; your gnce must pa 
Edvi. Thou art too familLar with tliat Mi 
Ami liy thy meaca is Ga»e8ton eiiled ; 
Bnl I would wiall thee reconcile thalorJa, 
Or thoQ Shalt ne'er be reconciled to me. 
QKtcn. Yonr highneaaknowB itliesnotln 
lidie. Away, then I touch me not — Coma 
Qiieen. Vilhiiu ! 'tia thoa tliat robVil 

lonl. 
Oaai. Hadam, 'til yon that mb me of my 
EdiB. Speak not unto her ; let hor droop 
QUem. Wherein, my lord, have 1 dsai 
wotiial 
Witness the tears that Isabella aheiis, 
Witness this heart, that, si^hin^ foe thse, 1 
Tlow dear my lord is to poor Isabel. 

Edm, And witness heaven how dear thon 
There weep ; for till my GaTeston be repeal 
■ " "* thyself thou eom'at not in my sight 
[ffjiiml En WARD Mtl I 
\, miserablQ &uO. 4ibUui»>A <vw^i>. 
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Would, when I left sweet France and was embarked, 

That charming Circe, walking on the waves, 

Had changed my shape, or that the marriage-day 

The cup of H3rmen had been full of poison, 

Or with those arms that twined about my neck 

I had been stifled, and^ not lived to see 

The king my lord thus to abandon me ! 

Like frantic Juno will I fill the earth 

With ghastly murmur of my sighs and cries ; 

For never doated Jove on Ganymede 

So much as he on cursed Gaveston ; 

But that will more exasperate his wrath : 

I must entreat him, I must speak him fair. 

And be a means to call home Gaveston ; 

And yet he'll ever doat on Gaveston : 

And so am I for ever miserable. 

Enter the Nobles, 

Lan, Look where the sister of the king of France 
Sits wringing of her hands aod beats her breast 1 

War, The king, I fear, hath ill-entreated her. 

Pern, Hard is the heart that injures such a saint. 

Y, Mor, I know 'tis 'long of Gaveston she weeps. 

E. Mor, Why, he is gone. 

3^. Mor, Madam, how fares your grace I 

Queen. Ah, Mortimer ! now breaks the king's halo 
forth. 
And he confesseth that he loves me not. 

Y, Mor, Cry quittance, madam, then ; and love 
not him. 

Queen, No, rather will I die a thousand deaths ; 
And yet I love in vain — he'll ne'er love me. 

Lan, Fear ye not, madam ; now his mmioi^^ ^<sii^ 
Bis wanton bnmonr wUl be quickly lelt. 
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Queen. Oh, never, Lancaster 1 I am enjoined 

To sue upon you all for his repeal ; 

This wills my lord, and this must I perform, 

Or else be banished from his highness* presence.' 
Lan, For his repeal, madam ! he comes not ba 

Unless the sea cast up his shipwrecked body. 
War. And to behold so sweet a sight as that. 

There's none here but would run his horse to dea 
Y, Mor, But, madam, would you have us call 

home? 
Qtteen, Aye, Mortimer, for till he be restored, 

The angry king hath banished me the court ; 

And, therefore, as thou lov'st and tender'st me, 

Be thou my advocate upon the peers. 

Y. Mor. What 1 would you have me pleac 

Gaveston ? 
E. Mor. Plead for him that will, I am resolved 
Lan. And so am I, my lord 1 dissuade the que 
Queev^ Lancaster ! let him dissuade the kiu] 

For 'tis against my will he should return. 

War. Then speak not for him, let the peasant 
Queen. 'Tis for myself I speak, and not for hin 
Pern. No speaking will prevail, and therefore c 
Y. Mor. Fair queen, forbear to angle for the fi 

Which, being caught, strikes him that takes it di 

I mean that vile torpedo, Gaveston, 

That now I hope floats on the Irish seas. 
Queen. Sweet Mortimer, sit down by me awhili 

And I will tell thee reasons of such weight, 

As thou wilt soon subscribe to his repeal. 

Y. Mor. It is impossible ; but speak your min 
QueeTL Then thus, but none shall hear it but 
selves, 

\.Tallc8toX.'^Q^. < 
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Lcm, My lords, albeit the queen win Mortimer, 
Will yon be resolute, and hold with me ? 

E, Mor, Not I, against my nephew. 

Pern, Fear not, the queen's words cannot alter him. 

Wa/r, No, do but mark how earnestly she pleads. 

Lan, And see how coldly his looks make denial. 

War, She smiles, now for my life his mind is 
changed. 

Lan, I'll rather lose his friendship I, than grant. 

Y, Mcr, Well, of necessity it must be so. 
My lordis, that I abhor base Gaveston 
I hope your honours make no question, 
And therefore, though I plead for his repeal, 
'Tis not for his sake, but for our avail ! 
Nay, for the realm's behoof, and for the king's. 

Lan, Fie, Mortimer, dishonour not thyself ! 
Can this be true, 'twas good to banish him ? 
And is this true, to call him home again % 
Such reasons made white black, and dark night day. 

T, Mor, My lord of Lancaster, mark the respect. 

Lan, In no respect can contraries be true. 

Queen, Yet, good my lord, hear what he can allege*. 

War, All that he speaks is nothing, we are resolved. 

T, Mot, Do you not wish that Gaveston were dead ? 

Pem, I would he were. [speak. 

T, Mot, Why then, my lord, give me but leave to 

E, Mor, But, nephew, do not play the sophister. 

T. Mor, This which I urge is of a burning zeal 
To mend the king, and do our country good. 
Enow yon not Gaveston hath store of gold, 
Which may in Ireland purchase him such friends, 
As he will front the mightiest of us all ? 
And whereas he shall live and be beloved, 
*Tifl hard for ua to work hia overthrow. 

( K) 
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War. Mark you but that, my lord of Lancaster, 

F. Mor, But were he here, detested as he is, 
How eas'ly might some base slave be suborned 
To greet his lordship with a poniard, 
And none so mnch as blame the murderer, 
But rather praise him for that brave attempt, 
And in the chronicle enrol his name 
For purging of the realm of such a plague ? 

Pern, He saith true. 

Lan, Aye, but how chance this was not done bef( 

F. Mor. Because, my lords, it was not thot 
upon : 
Nay, more, when he shall know it lies in us 
To banish him, and then to call him home, 
'Twill make him vail the top-flag of his pride. 
And fear to offend the meanest nobleman. 

B. Mor. But how if he do not, nephew ? 

F. Mor. Then may we with some colour ris< 
arms 1 
For howsoever we have borne it out, 
'Tis treason to be up against the king ; 
So we shall have the people of our side, 
Which for his father's sake lean to the king, 
But cannot brook a night-grown mushroom. 
Such a one as my lord of Cornwall is. 
Should bear us down of the nobility. 
And when the commons and the nobles join, 
'Tis not the king can buckler Gaveston ; 
We'll pull him from the strongest hold he hath. 
My lords, if to perform this I be slack. 
Think me as base a groom as Gaveston. 

Lan. On that condition, Lancaster will grant. 

War. And so will Pembroke and 1. 

E. Mor. And I. 
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7". Mor, In this I connt me highly gratified, 
And Mortimer will rest at your command. 

Queen. And when this favour Isabel forgets, 
Then let her live abandoned and forlorn. 
But see, in happy time, my lord the king. 
Having brought the Earl of Cornwall on his way. 
Is new returned ; this news will glad him much ; 
Yet not so much as me ; I love him more 
Then he can Gaveston ; would he loved me 
But half so much, then were I treble-blessed ! 

Enter King Edward, moumirtg^ 

Edw* He'p gone, and for his absence thus I mourn. 
Did never sorrow go so near my heart. 
As doth the want of my sweet Gaveston ! 
And could my crown's revenue bring him back, 
I would freely ^ve it to his enemies, 
And think I gained, having bought so dear a friend. 

Qtieen. Hark 1 how he harps upon his minion. 

Edw, My heart is as an anvil unto sorrow. 
Which beats upon it like the Cyclops* hammers. 
And with the noise turns up my giddy brain, 
And makes me frantic for my Gaveston. 
Ah ! had some bloodless fury rose from hell. 
And with my kingly sceptre struck me dead, 
"When I was forced to leave my Gaveston ! 

Lan, Diablo ! what passions call you these ? 

Queen. My gracious lord, I come to bring you new?. 

Edw. That you have parUd with your Mortimer ? 

Queen. That Gaveston, my lord, shall be repealed. 

Edw. Repealed ! the news is too sweet to bo true ! 

Queen. But will you love me, if you find it so ? 

Edw. If it be so, what will not Edward do \ 

Queen. For Gaveston, but not for Isabel. 
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Edw, For thee, fair qaeen, if thon lov'st Gaveston, 
m hang a golden tongue aboat thy neck, 
Seeing thou hast pleaded with so good saccess. 

Queen, No other jewels hang about uiy neck 
Than these, my lord ; nor let me have more wealth 
Than I may fetch from this rich treasury — 

how a kiss revives poor Isabel ! 

Edw, Once more receive my hand ; and let this be 
A second marriage 'twixt thyself and me. 

Queen. And may it prove more happy than the 
jdrst! 
My gentle lord, bespeak these nobles fair, 
That wait attendance for a gracious look, 
And on their knees salute your majesty. 

Edw, Courageous Lancaster, embrace thy king ; 
And, as gross vapoura perish by the sun, 
Even so let hatred with thy sovereign's smile. 
Live thou with me as my companion. 

Lan, This salutation overjoys my heart. 

Edw, Warwick shall be my chiefest counsellor : 
These silver hairs will more adorn my court 
Than gaudy silks, or rich embroidery. 
Chide me, sweet Warwick, if I go astray. 

War, Slay me, my lord, when I offend your grace. 

Edw. In solemn triumphs, and in public shows, 
Pembroke shall bear the sword before the king. 

Pefm. And with this sword Pembroke will fight fo 
you. 

Edw. But wherefore walks young Mortimer aside % 
Be thou commander of our royal fleet ; 
Or if that lofty office like thee not, 

1 make thee here Lord Marshal of the realm. 

Y. Mor, My lord, I'll marshal so your enemies, 
As England shall be quiet, and you safe. 
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JCdw. And as for yoa, Lord Mortimer of Chirke, 
Whose great achievements in our foreign war 
Deserye no common place, nor mean reward ; 
Be yon the general of the levied troops, 
That now are ready to assail the Scots. [mc, 

E, Mor, In this yonr grace hath highly honoured 
For with my nature war doth hest agree. 

Queen, Now is the king of JEn^land rich and strong, 
Having the love of his renowned peers. 

Edw, Aye, Isahel, ne'er was my heart so light. 
dcrk of the crown, direct our warrant forth 
For Gaveston to Ireland: [Enter Beaumont with 

UKurrantl Beaumont, fly, 
As hat as Iris, or Jove's Mercury. 

Bea, It shall he done, my gracious lord. 

Edw, Lord Mortimer, we leave you to your charge. 
Now let ns in, 'and feast it royally. 
Against our friend the Earl of Cornwall comes 
We'll have a general tilt and tournament ; 
And then his marriage shall he solemnised. 
For wot you not that I have made him sure 
Unto our cousin, the Earl of Gloucester's heir ? 

LoK, Such news we hear, my lord. 

Edw, That day, if not for him, yet for my sake. 
Who in the triumph will he challenger. 
Spare for no cost ; we will requite your love. 

War, In this, or aught your highness shall command 
ns. 

Edv9, Thanks, gentle Warwick : come, let's in nnd 
revel. {Exeunt, ManerU the Mortimeks. 

E, Mar, Nephew, I must to Scotland ; thou stayest 
hsfo. 
IiSBTs now t^ oppose thyself against the king : 
Thou seert bj nature he is mild and calm ; 
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The nifllitiMt kiii)[i hire tiad llwtr m 

OiMtiUaiudOT loTsd Hmihartloii, 

~ ~ nlwbrlitaH' 



GnTe SooittM wOd AldbUd«a. 
Thau lat hi* mot, whoM yontli ia flexibly 
And promiutli u miiDli u vu mh wuh, 
Freelf aq'oy that nio, light-headed «arl ; 
For npar j«m will wean him from each toyi. 
T. Mor. Uoole, his wanton hnraoai griai 

But thii I acani, that ons bo haidy-lMm 



And, Uidas-liko, he Jeta it In the court. 
With base ontlandiah cnlllona at hii heela, 
Whose piond bntutic lireriea make anoh ahov. 
As if that ProtenB, godof shapea, aweared. 
I have not aeon a dappei Jaek so brisk i 
Hb wean a short Italian hooded cloak, 
lArded with pearl, and in his Tnaoan cap 
A iswel of more ralue than the crown. 
While others walk below, the Miw and boi 
From ont a window, laugh at auoh as we. 
And fioQt onr train, and jnt at ont attin. 
Unole, 'tis this makes me impatinit. 
£ Kvr. Bnt, nephew, now 70B aaa titt 1 
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Y. Mor, Then so am I, and live to do him service : 
Bat whilst I have a sword, a hand, a heart, 
I vnll not yield to any such upstart. 
Yoa know my mind ; come, uncle^ let's away. 

[Exeunt 

ACT THE SECOND 
SoEio: I. 

Enter Young Spenoee and Baldook. 

Bald, Spencer, 
Seeing that our lord the Earl of Gloucester's dead, 
Which of the nohles dost thou mean to serve ? 

Y, Spen, Not Mortimer, nor any of his side ; 
Because the king and he are enemies. 
Baldock, learn this of me, a factious lord 
Shall hardly do himself good, much less us ; 
But he that hath the favour of a king. 
May with one word advance us while we live : 
The liberal Earl of Cornwall is the man 
On whose good fortune Spencer's hope depends.' 

Bald, What, mean you then to be his follower ? 

Y. Spen. No, his companion ; for he loves me 
well. 
And would have once preferred me to the king. 

Bald. But he is banished; there's small hope of 
him. 

Y, Spen. Aye, for a while ; but Baldock, mark the 
end. 
A friend of mine told me in secrecy 
That he's repealed, and sent for back again ; 
And even now a post came from the court 
With letters to our lady from the king ; 
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And as she read she smiled, which makes me think 
It is about her lover Gaveston. 

Bald, 'Tis like enough ; for since he was exiled 
She neither walks abroad, nor comes in sight. 
But I had thought the match had been broke off, 
And that his banishment had changed her mind. 

y. Spen, Our lady's first love is not wavering ; 
My life for thine she will have Gaveston. 

Bald. Then hope I by her means to be preferred, 
Having read unto her since she was a child. [olT, 

T, iSpen. Then, Baldock, you must cast the scholar 
And learn to court it like a gentleman. 
'Tis not a black coat and a little band, 
A velvet caped cloak, faced before with serge, 
And smelling to a nosegay all the day, 
Or holding of a napkin in your hand. 
Or saying a long grace at a table's end, 
Or making low legs to a nobleman, 
Or looking downward with your eyelids close. 
And saying, "Truly, an't may please your honour," 
Can get you any favour with great men : 
You must be proud, bold, pleasant, resolute. 
And now and then stab, as occasion serves. 

Bald. Spencer, thou know'st I hate such formal 
toys. 
And use them but of mere hypocrisy. 
Mine oV lord while he lived was so precise, 
Til at he would take exceptions at my buttons, 
And being like pins' heads, blame me for the bigness ; 
Which luade me curate-like in mine attirCi 
Though inwardly licentious enough, 
And apt for any kind of villainy. 
I am none of these common pedants, I, 
That cannot speak wvt\io\A pTopUrea q:«fldL 
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Y. Spen. But one of those that saith, quandoqtudemt 
And hath a special gift to form a verb. 

^dld. Leave off this jesting, here my lady comes. 

Snter the Lady. 

Lctdy, The grief for his exile was not so much, 
As is the joy of his returning home. 
This letter came from my sweet Gaveston r 
What need'st thou, love, thus to excuse thyself ? 
I know thou couldst not come and visit me : 
/ toiU not long be from thee, though I die, [Beads, 

This argues the entire love of my lord ; 
JVTien I forsake thee, death seize on my h^art : 

[Reads, 
V.ut stay thee here where Gaveston shall sleep. 
Now to the letter of my lord the king. — 
Jle wills me to repair unto the court, 
And meet my Gaveston ? why do I stay, 
Seeing that he talks thus of my marriage-day ? 
Who's there ? Bahlock ! 
See that my coacli be ready, I must hence. 

BcUd, It shall be done, madam. [Eaat, 

Lady, And meet me at the park -pale presently. 
Spencer, stay you and bear me company, 
For I have joyful news to tell thee of ; 
My lord of Cornwall is a coming over. 
And will be at the court as soon as we. 

Spen, I knew the king would have him homo again. 

Lady, If all things sort out, as I hope they wil]| 
Thy service, Spencer, shall be thought upon. 

Spen, I liumbly thank your ladyship. 

Lady, Come, lead the way ; I long till I am th to. 
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Enter Ebward, the Qdbbn, Lanoastbr, Tonn; 
AIoitTIUER, Waewice, Fbmbuoeb, Kent, oiv 
Att«nilanta. 

Ed«>. Tbe wind is good, T wonder wby he stays ; 
I feai' me he is vrrcckod upon the sea. 

Qaeen. Look, Lancastor, how paasionato he ia. 
Anil still his mind runa oa his minion I 



¥. Mot. Kothingbut Gftveston 1 what means fooj 

Ton have matters of more weight to think upon ; 
'i'lio King of France sets foot in Iformandf. 

EdiB. A trifle I we'll eipel liira when we please. 
But toll me, Mortimer, what's tiiy device 
Against the stately triumph we deoracd t 

Y. Mor, A homely one, my lutJ, Dot worth thi 
telling. 

Sdw. Pray tli«e let me know it 

y. Mot. But, seeing yon are so desirous, thus it is 
A lofty cedar-tree, fair flourishing, 
On whose top-branches kingly eagles perch, 
And by the bark a canker creeps me up, 
And gets into the highest bough of all : 
Thir motto. j^jHe tandein. 

Edw. And what ie yonn, my lord of Lancaster I 

Lan. My lord, mine's more obscure than Mortimer's 
Pliny reports there is a flying fish 
Whith all the other fishes deadly hate. 
And therefore, beine pursued, it takes the air ; 
Ko Booaer ia it npi bat theie'a « to^l 
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That seizeth it : this fish, my lord, I bear, 
The motto this : Undique mors est. 

Kent, Proud Mortimer ! ungentle Lancaster 1 
Is this the love you bear your sovereign ? 
Is this the fruit your reconcilement bears ? 
Can you in words make show of amity, 
And in your shields display your rancorous minds ? 
AVhat call you this but private libellinsj 
Against the Earl of Cornwall and my l»i other ? 

Queen, Sweet husband, be content, they all love 
you. 

Edw. They love me not that hate my Gaveston. 
I am that cedar, shake me not too much ; 
And you the eagles ; soar ye ne'er so high, 
I have the jesses that will pull ye down ; 
And ^que tandem shall that canker cry 
Unto the proudest peer of Britainy. 
Though thou compar'st him to a flying fish. 
And threatenest death whether he rise or fall, 
'Tis not the hugest monster of the sea, 
Nor foulest harpy that shall swallow him. 

Y, Mar, If in his absence thus he favours him, 
What will he do whenas he shall be present ? 

Lam, That shall we see ; look where his lordship 
comes. 

BnJter Gaveston. 

Edw, My Gaveston 1 welcome to Tynemouth ! wel- 
come to thy friend 1 
Thy absence made me droop and pine away ; 
For, as the lovers of fair Danae, 
When she was locked up in a brazen tower, 
Desired her more, and waxed outrageous, 
Bo did it&n with me ; and now thy BigYit 
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Is sweeter far than was thy parting hence 
Bitter and irksome to my sobbing heart 

Gav, Sweet lord and king, your speech preyente 
mine, 
Yet have I words left to express my joy : 
The shepherd nipt with biting winter's rage 
Frolics not more to see the painted spring, 
Than I do to behold your majesty. 

Edw. Will none of you salute my Gaveston ? 

Lcvn. Salute him ? yes ; welcome Lord Chamberlaii 

T, Mor. Welcome is the good Earl of Cornwall ! 

War, Welcome, Lord Governor of the Isle of Mai 

Pern, Welcome, Master Secretary 1 

Kent. Brother, do you hear them ? 

Edw. Still will these earls and barons use me thus 

Gav. My lord, I cannot brook these injuries. 

QiLcen. Ah me 1 poor soul, when these begin to ja 

[As'ui 

Edw. Return it to their throats, I'll be thy warraii 

Oav. Base, leaden earls, that glory in your birth, 
Go sit at home and eat your tenants beef ; 
And come not here to scoff at Graveston, 
AVhose mounting thoughts did never creep so low 
As to bestow a look on such as you. 

Lan. Yet I disdain not to do this for you. [Draw 

Edw. Treason ! treason I where's the traitor ? 

Pern. Here I here I king : 
Convey hence Gaveston ; they'll murder him. 

Gav. The life of thee shall salve this foul disgrace 

Y, Mor, Villain ! thy life, unless I miss mine aiu 

[Offers to stah hit 

Queen. Ah ! furious Mortimer, what hast thou dom 

Y. Mor, No more than I would answer, were 1 
siaiiL [Exit Gantssio^^ vaUv kxxx^f^djMi^ 
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Edw, Tea, more than thoa canst answer, though 
he live ; 
Dear shall you hoth abide this riotons deed. 
Out of my presence I come not near the court. 

T, Mor, I'll not be barred the court for Gaveston. 

Lan, We'll hale him by the ears unto the block. 

Edw, Look to your heads ; his is sure enough. 

War, Look to your own crown, if you back him thus. 

KefnL Warwics, these words do ill beseem thy years. 

Edw, Nay, all of them conspire to cross me thus ; 
But if I live, I'll tread upon their heads 
That think with hi^h looks thus to tread me down. 
Come, Edmund, let s away and levy men, 
'Tis war that must abate these barons' pride. 

{Exeunt the Kino, Queen, and Kent. 

WoBT, Let's to our castles, for the king is moved. 

T, Mw, Moved may he be, and perish in his wrath ! 

Lcm, Cousin, it is no dealing with him now, 
He means to make us stoop by force of arms ; 
And therefore let us jointly here protest. 
To prosecute that Gaveston to the death. 

Y, Mor. By heaven, the abject villain shall not 
live ! 

War, I'll have his blood, or die in socking it. 

Pern, The like oath Pembroke takes. 

Lam^ And so doth Lancaster. 
Now send our heralds to defy the king ; 
Aud make the people swear to put him down. 

Enter Messenger. 

Y, Mor, Letters ! from whence ? 
Mt88, From Scotland, my lord. 

[Giving letters to MoRTmEK, 
Lofk Why, how now, cousin, howiaieaA\o^ii\«vA'e»\ 
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Y. Mor. My uncle's taken prisoner by tlie SeotL 

Lan. We'll hare him ransomoil, ntsn ; be of goai 
cheer. [pounil 

r, Mne. They rate his ransom at fire tboor 
Who should defray the money but the king, ~ 
Seeing he is token ptiBoner in his wars I 
I'll to the king. 

Ijoio. D(i, eonaio, snd I'll bear thee comiwny.l 

War. Msantinie, my lord of Peuihroke and n 
Will to Nawcaatle here, and gather head. 

Y. Mor. About it then, and ve irill fallow Ji 

inn, Be reaalule and full of secrecy. 

War. I warrant you. [Jixil milk Pbmbi 

Y. Mor. Cousin, and if he vill not ran 
I'll thunder such a iieat into his eara, 
Aa never anlsiDct did unto his king. 

£an. Content, I'll bear m; pnrt — HoUoft t 
there 1 [OuA.Bi> t^m 

Enter GrrAai). 



Y. Mor. Whither elae but t« 

Ouarii. His highness ia iliapoaeJ to be alone. J 

Laa. Why, ho ne may, bnt we will apeak to hj 

Guard. Yoa may not in, my loid. 

Y. Mor. May we not ) 

Enter Edward and Kesr. 
_Mvi. How BOW 1 wliat uoiBB is this 1 

0, bare we there, ia't yon ) [3t 

"or. Nay. sta]", mylorJ, I came tobrlngyon J 
' 'a takcD piisoUBt Bj "CIaSiiwX*. 
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Edw, Then ransom him. 

Lan, 'Twas in your wars ; you should ransom him. 

T, Mor, And you shall ransom him, or else 

KenL What 1 Mortimer, you will not threaten him ? 

Edw, Qniet yourself, you shall have the hroad seal, 
To gather for lum thoroughout the realm. 

£an. Your minion Gaveston hath taught you this. 

T. Mor. My lord, the family of the Mortimers 
Are not so poor, but, would they sell their land, 
'Twould levy men enough to anger you. 
We never beg, but use such prayers as these. 

Edn/o, Shall I still be haunted thus 1 

F. Mor, Nay, now you're here alone, I'll speak 
my mind. 

Lcm, And so will I ; and then, my lord, farewell. 

F. Mor, The idle triumphs, masks, lascivious shows. 
And prodigal gifts bestow d on Gaveston, 
Have drawn thy treasury dry, and made thee weak ; 
The murmuring commons, overstretch^, break. 

Lan. Look for rebellion, look to be deposed : 
Thy garrisons are beaten out of France, 
And, lame and poor, lie groaning at the gates ; 
The wild Oneyl, with swarms of Irish kerns. 
Lives uncontrolled within the English pale ; 
Unto the walls of York the Scots make road, 
And, unresisted, drive away rich spoils. [seas, 

F. Mor, The haughty Dane commands the narrow 
While in the harbour ride thy ships unrigged. 

Lan, What foreign prince sends thee ambassadors ? 

F. Mot, Who loves thee, but a sort of flatterers ? 

Lan, Thy gentle queen, sole sister to Valois, 
Complains that thou hast left her all forlorn. 

F. Mor, Thy court is naked, being bereft oi \\i<(^%<^ 
That make a king seem gJorious to the 'woiVi— 
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I mean the peers, whom thou shooldst dearly Iot> 
Libels are cast against thee in the street ; 
Ballads and rhymes made of thy overthrow. 

Lan. The northern borderers, seeing their ho' 
burnt, 
Their wives and children slain, mn up and down, 
Cursing the name of thee and Gaveston. 

Y, Mor, When wert thou in the field with ban 
spread. 
But once : and then thy soldiers march'd like p]ay< 
With garish robes, not armour ; and thyself, 
Bedaub'd with gold, rode laaghing at the rest, 
Kodding and shaking of thy spangled crest, 
Where women's favours hung like labels down. 

Lfm. And thereof came it that the fleering Scots 
To England's high disgrace, have made this jig — 
Maids of MiglaTui, sore may you mourrif 
For your lemans you have lost at Bannocksboum — 
With a heave and aho t 
What toeeneth the King of England 
So soon to have won Scotland f — 
With a romhelow t 

Y, Mor, Wigmore shall fly, to set my uncle free 

Lan, And, when 'tis done, our swords shall purch 
more. 
If you be mov'd, revenge it if you can : 
Look next to see us with our ensigns spread. 

[kxeunt NoBL 

Edw, Ikly swelling heart for very anger breaks : 
How oft have I been baited by these peers, 
And dare not be revenged, for their power is great 1 
Yet, shall the crowing of these cockerels 
Affright a lion ? Edward, unfold thy paws, 
Ami let their Jives' blood aiakft >ii^ Ixoi'^XsKa^ga, 
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If I be cruel and grow tyrannous, 

Kow let them thank themselves, and rue too late. 

Kent. My lord, I see your love for Gaveston 
Will be the ruin of the realm and you, 
Per now the wrathful nobles threaten wars, 
And therefore, brother, banish him for ever. 

ESuj. Art thou an enemy to my Gaveston ? 

Kent, Aye, and it grieves me that I. favoured him. 

Edw, Traitor, begone ! whine thou with Mortimer. 

KenL So will I, rather than with Gaveston. 

Edw. Out of my sight, and trouble me no more I 

Kent. No marvel though thou scorn thy noble peers. 
When I, thy brother, am rejected thus. [ExU. 

Edw. Away 1 
Poor Guveston, that has no friend but me. 
Do what they can, we'll live in Tynemouth here, 
And, 80 I walk with him about the walls, 

What care I though the Earls begirt us round 

Here cometh she that's cause of all these jars. 

Enter the Quebit, with Kino's Niece, two Ladies, 
Gaveston, Baldook, and Young Spencee. 

Queen. My lord, 'tis thought the Earls are up in 

arms. 
Edw. Aye, and 'tis likewise thought you favour 

them. 
Queen. Thus do you still suspect me without cause ? 
Lady. Sweet uncle 1 speak more kindly to the 

queen. 
Oav. My lord, dissemble with her, speak her fair. 
Edw. Pardon me, sweet, I had forgot myself. 
QueeTU Your pardon is quickly got of Isabel. 
Edw. The younger Mortimer is grown so bravo^ 
That to my face be threatens civil wars, 

(r) 
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Oav, Why do yon not commit him to the Tower t 

Edw, I dare not, for the people love him welL 

Oav. Why, then, we'll have him privily made awiy. 

Edw, Would Lancaster and he had both caroused 
A bowl of poison to each other's health 1 
But let them go, and tell me what are these t 

Lady, Two of my father's servants whilst he liv'd— 
May't please your grace to entertain them now f 

Edw. Toll me, where wast thou born ? 
What is thine arms ? 

Bald, My name is Baldock, and my gentry 
I fetch from Oxford, not from heraldry. 

Edw, The fitter art thou, Baldock, for my turn. 
Wait on me, and I'll see thou shalt not want. 

Bald. I humbly thank your majesty. 

Edw. Knowest thou him, Gaveston ? [allied ; 

Gav. Aye, my lord ; his name is Spencer, he is well 
For my sake, let him wait upon your grace ; 
Scarce shall you find a man of more desert. 

Edw. Then, Spencer, wait upon me ; for his sake 
I'll grace thee with a higher style ere long. 

V. Spen. No greater titles happen unto me, 
Than to be favoured of your majesty. 

Edw. Cousin, this day shall be your marriage feast ; 
And, Gaveston, think that I love thee well, 
To wed thee to our niece, the only heir 
Unto the Earl of Gloucester late deceased. 

Gav. I know, my lord, many will stomach me, 
But I respect neither their love nor hate. 

Edw. The headstrong barons shall not limit me ; 
He that I list to favour shall be great 
Come, let's away ; and when the marriage ends^ 
Have at the rebels, and their 'complices I 
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SOENB III. 

EhUer Lancaster, Toung Mortimeb, Warwick, 
Pembroke, and Kent. 

Kent, Idj lords, of love to this our native land 
I come to join with yon and leave the king ; 
And in your quarrel and the realm's hehoof 
Will be the first that shall adventare life. 

Lan, I fear me you are sent of policy, 
To undennine us with a show of love. 

War, He is your brother, therefore have we cause 
To cast the worst, and doubt of your revolt. 

Kent, Mine honour shall be hostage of my truth : 
If that will not suffice, farewell, my lords. 

F. Mor, Stay, Edmund ; never was Plantagenet 
False of his word, and therefore trust we thee. 

Fern. But what's the reason you should leave him 
now? 

Kent, 1 have informed the Earl of Lancaster. 

Lan, And it sufficeth. Now, my lords, know this, 
That Gaveston is secretly arrived. 
And here in Tynemouth frolics with the king. 
Let us with these our followers scale the walls. 
And suddenly surprise them unawares. 

T, Mor, I'll give the onset. 

War, And I'll follow thee. 

T, Mor, This tottered ensign of my ancestors, 
Which swept the desert shore of that dead sea, 
Whereof we got the name of Mortimer, 
Will I advance upon this castle's walls. 
Drums, strike alarum, raise them from their sport. 
And rine aloud the knell of Gaveston ! 

Lan, None be so hardy as to touch the kin^ \ 
Batneitber spare yon Gaveston nor Ma ideu^. VExfcUTvi, 
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SOESB IV, 

Jcra and Spbncex, to l\em GiyKsroB, tt 

lell me, Spsncer, whtre is Garaiton ! 
fear me, lie u slaiti " " ' ' 

o, here he eoBies ; 



!, he u slain, my grapious lonl. 
■"" " ff lel them spoil 



CKKX, ElSa'3 NiECB, ai^BSTON, U.li 

Nobles, 
1^ lords, the cjtrls bare f^ot the hold, 
nng aad away to Scarborough, 
id I will post away bj land. 
staT, my lord, they will uot icjare jou. 
will not trust theitti GarestoD, ftwny I 
LTenell, my lord, 
ady, rarewell. 

'arewell, sweet oncle, till ne mMt again. 
^u««ell, sweet Gftvestoa; and iarewi 

No Fareveil lo poor Isabel thy qneen. t 
ea, ye^ for Mordmer, vonr loner's eoke. 

(BxtaiM ail b»t laAB. 
lore none bat yoa i 
DtuhraceiueQU thus he brDaks away, 
ae arms could close thin iale about, 
ght pull liiu tfl ma where I would I 
leae teats, that dritzla from miQe eyea, 
r ta mollify his stony heart, 
1 i had hiiQ wa might nover porL 



BWerlieBi 


Fcusa. Jlanaia. 


wonder how he 'acaped ! 
V Who"»ttiia,fe6iij«a%\ 



i 
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Queen, Aye, Mortimer, the miserable queen, 
Whose pining heart her inward sighs have blasted, 
And body with continual mourning wasted ; 
These hands are tired with haling of my lord 
From Gkiveston, from wicked Gaveston, 
And all in vain ; for, when I speak him fair, 
He turns away, and smiles upon his minion. 

Y, Mot, Cease to lament, and tell us whore's the 
king? 

QvL^n, What would you with the king ? is't him 
you seek % 

Lan, No, madam, but that cursed Gaveston. 
Far be it from the thought of Lancaster, 
To offer violence to his sovereign. 
We would but rid the realm of Gaveston : 
Tell us where he remains, and he shall die. 

Queen, He's gone by water unto Scarborough ; 
Pursue him quickly and he cannot 'scape ; 
The king hatn left him, and his train is small. 

War, Forslow no time, sweet Lancaster, let's march. 

Y, Mot, How comes it that the king and he is 
parted ? 

Qiieen, That thus your army, going several ways, 
flight be of lesser force : and with the power 
That he intendeth presently to raise. 
Be easily suppressed ; therefore be gone. 

Y, Mor, Here in the river rides a Flemish hoy ; 
Let's all aboard, and follow him amain. 

Lan, The wind that bears him hence will fill our 
sails: 
Come, come aboard, 'tis but an hour's sailing. 

Y, Mor, Madam, stay you within this castle l\«t^. 

QtfAf». No, Mortimer, I'll to my lord t\i^ Vm^. 

r. Mar, Najr, rather sail with us to ^caxViOXOW^. 



Queen. Yon know t^e king is so aaspicioa^ 
As if lie hEar 1 have bat talked with <^eii, 
Mine honour nill be allied in qoesttoti ; 
And therefore, gentle Mortimer, be gt^ne. 

y, ilor. 1 cannot stay to answer joa, 
Bnt tbiok of Mortimer as be deserves. 

Queen. So w^U bast tbon deserved, sweet I 
Aa Isabel could live «itU tliee for evor. 
In vain I look for love B.t Edward's band. 
Whose eyes are fixed on none but Gaveston : 
Yet once more I'll importune bim witb jirayc 
If be be atninge and nut regard my words. 
My artn and 1 will over into Fmncp, 
And to tbe king my brother there complain. 
How Gflvestoa bath robbed me of his love : 
Bat yet I hope my aorrowa will bare and. 
And QftT«8ton thu blMsed day be aUIn. 

SOBKS T. 

Eater Oatzstok, ptir«u«ii 
Oav. Yet, loBty lordi, I haTB eeraped yom 
Tour threats, yoot 'larama, and your hot pni 
And thoQgh divorced from Sing £dwBrd> ey 
Yet livetb Pierce of Qareaton unsnrpriaeil. 
Breathing, in hope (malgrado all your tw 
That muster rebels tbua against your kin 
To see his royal soTeretgn once tg 



EKier the Koblkb. 
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Corrnpter of thy king, cause of these broils, 
Base natterer, peld 1 and were it not for shame, 
Shame and dishonour to a soldier's name, 
Upon my weapon's point here should'st thou fall, 
And welter in thy gore. 

Lan. Monster of men ! 
That, like the Greekish strumpet, trained to arms 
And bloody wars so many valiant knights ; 
Look for no other fortune, wretch, than death ! 
King Edward is not here to buckler thee. 

War, Lancaster, why talk'st thou to the slave ? 
Go, soldiers, take him hence, for by my sword 
His bead shall off: Gaveston, short warning 
Shall serve thy turn. It is our country's cause. 
That here severely we will execute 
Upon thy person : hang him at a bough. 

Gceo. ily lords ! 

War, Soldiers, have him away ; 
But for thou wert the favourite of a king. 
Thou shalt have so much honour at our hands. 

Oav, I thank you all, my lords ; then I perceive. 
That heading is one, and hanging is the other, 
And death is all. 

Enter "Ejlkl of Abtjndel. 

Xon. How now, my lord of Arundel ? 

Arwa, ISlJ lords, King Edward greets you all by me; 

War, Arundel, say your message. 

Aran, His majesty, hearing youhad taken Gaveston, 
Intreateth you by me, but that he may 
See him before he dies ; for why, he says, 
And sends yon word, he knows that die he shall ; 
And if you gratify his grace so far, 
TAe wj]} he mindful of the courtesy. 
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War, How now ? 

Oav, Renowned Edward, how thy name 
Revives poor Gaveston ! 

War, No, it needeth not ; 
Arundel, we will gratify the king 
In other matters ; he must pardon us in this. 
Soldiers, away with him ! 

Gav. Why, my lord of "Warwick, 
Will not these delays beget my hopes ? 
I know it, lords, it is this life you aim at, 
Yet grant King Edward this. 

T, Mor, Shall thou appoint 
What we shall grant ? Soldiers, away with him 
Thus we will gratify the king, 
We'll send his head by thee ; let him bestow 
His tears on that, for that is all he gets 
Of Gaveston, or else his senseless trunk. 

Lan, Not so, my lords, lest he bestow more C( 
In burying him, than he hath ever earned. 

Arun, My lords, it is his majesty's request, 
And on the honour of a king he swears, 
He will but talk with him, and send him back. 

War, When, can you tell ? Arundel, ncf ; we 
He that the care of his re-alm remits. 
And drives his nobles to these exigents 
For Gaveston, will, if he sees him once, 
Violate any promise to possess him. 

Arun, Then if you will not trust 
keep, 
My lords, 1 will be pledge for his return. 

T, Mor, 'Tis honourable in thee to offelr this 
But for we know thou art a noble gentler) 
We will not wrong thee so, to make awaj 
A true man for a thief. 



^ I 
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Ocvo, How mean'st thon, Mortimer ? this is over- 
base. 

y. Mor, Away, base groom, robber of king's 
renown, 
Question with thy companions and mates. 

Pern. My Lord Mortimer, and you, my lords, each 
one, 
To gratify the king's request therein. 
Touching the sending of this Gaveston, 
Lccause his majesty so earnestly 
Desires to see the man before his death, 
I will upon mine honour undertake 
To carry him, and bring him back again ; 
Provided this, that you my lord of Arundel 
"Will join with me. 

War* Pembroke, what wilt thou do ? 
Cause yet more bloodshed ? Is it not enough 
That we have taken him, but must we now 
Leave him on "had I wist," and let him go ? 

Pem, My lords, I will not over-woo your honours, 
But if you dare trust Pembroke with the prisoner. 
Upon mine oath, I will return him back. 

Aran, My lord of Lancaster, what say you in 
this? 

Lan, Why, I say, let him go on Pembroke's word. 

Pem. And you, Lord Mortimer ? 

T. Mor, How say you, my lord of Warwick ? 

War, Nay, do your pleasures, I know how 'twill 
prove. 

P&m, Then give him me. 

Oav. Sweet sovereign, yet I come 
To see thee ere I die. 

War, Not yet, perhaps, 
If Warwick's wit and policy prevail. Aside. 
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F. Mor, My lord of Pembroke, we deliver him to 
you; 
Betum him on your honour. Sound, away. 

[Exeunt cUl but Pembroke, ABuin>SL, 
Gayeston, and Pembroke's men. 
Pern, My lord [of Arundel], you shall go with me. 
My house is not far hence — out of the way 
A little, but our men shall go along. 
We that have pretty wenches to our wives. 
Sir, must not come so near to baulk their lips. 

Aran, "lis very kindly spoke, my lord of Pembroke ; 
Your honour hath an adamant of power 
To draw a prince. 

Pern, So, my lord. Come hither, James. 
I do commit this Gaveston to thee. 
Be thou this night his keeper, in the morning 
We will discharge thee of thy charge ; be gone 1 
Qav, Unhappy Gaveston, whither goest thou now ! 

[Exit wn^ Pembroke's men. 
Horse-hoy. My lord, we'll quickly be at Cobham. 

[SkceunL 

ACT THE THIRD. 

Scene I. 

Enter Gaveston, mourning^ and Hie Earl of 
Pembroke's men. 

Oav. treacherous Warwick 1 thus to wrong thy 
friend. 

James. I see it is your life these arms pursue. 

Gav. Weaponless must I fall, and die in bands ? 
Oh ! must this day be period of my life ! 
Centre of all my bliss I An ye be men, 
Speed to the king. 
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Enter Warwick and his company. 

War, My lord of Pembroke's men, 
Strive you no more— I will have that Gaveston. 

James, Your lordship doth dishonour to yourself, 
And wrong our lord, your honourable friend. 

War. No, James, it is my country's cause I follow. 
Go, take the villain ; soldiers, come away, 
We'll make quick work. Commend me to your 

master, 
My friend, and tell him that I watched it well. 
Come, let thy shadow parley with King Edward. 

Oav, Treacherous earl, shall I not see the king ? 

War, The king of heaven, perhaps, no other king. 
Away ! [Exeunt Warwick and his Men 

with GAvrsTON. 

Jam/M, Come, fellows, it booted not for us to strive, 
We will in haste go certify our lord. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. 

Enter KiKG Edward and Young Spencer, Baldock, 
and Nobles of the king's side, with drums and fifes, 

Edw, I long to hear an answer from the barons, 
Touching my friend, my dearest Gaveston, 
Ah I Spencer, not the riches of my realm 
Can ransom him ! ah, he is marked to die ! 
I know the malice of the younger Mortimer, 
Warwick I know is rough, and Lancaster 
Inexorable, and I shall never see 
My lovely Pierce of Gaveston again ! 
The barons overbear me with their pride. 

T, Spen, Were I King Edward, Englan.d'&«ic^^%\^\^^ 
jEk>iz to the lovely JSieanor of Spain, 
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Great Edward Longsbanks' issue, wonld I bear 

These braves, this rage, and suffer uncontrolled 

These barons thus to beard me in my land, 

In mine own realm ? My lord, pardon my speech. 

Did you retain your father's magnanimity, 

Did you regard the honour of your name. 

You would not suffer thus your majesty 

Be counterbuft of your nobility. 

Strike off their heads ; and let them preach on poles I 

No doubt, such lessons they will teach the rest, 

As by their preachments they will prolit much, 

And learn obedience to their lawful king. 

Edw, Yea, gentle Spencer, we have been too mild. 
Too kind to them ; but now have drawn our sword, 
And if they send me not my Gavcston, 
We'll steel it on their crest, and poll their tops. 

Bald, This haught resolve becomes your majesty 
Not to be tied to their affection. 
As though your highness were a schoolboy still, 
And must be awed and governed like a child. 

EifUer Hugh Spencer, father to the Young Spencer, 
with his trunclieon and Soldiers. 

0. Spen. Long live my sovereign, the noble Edward, 
In peace triumphant, fortunate in wars I 

Edw. Welcome, old man, com'st thou in Edward's 
aid? 
Then tell thy prince of whence, and what thou art. 

0. Spen. Lo, with a band of bowmen and of pikes, 
Brown bills and targeteers, four hundred strong, 
Sworn to defend King Edward's royal right, 
I come in person to your majesty, 
Bjyencer, the father of Hyl^ ^^«iwi«t >3c\«fe» 
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Bound to your highness everlastingly, 
For favour done, in him, unto us alL 

Edw, Thy father, Spencer ? 

Y» Spen, True, an it like your grace, 
That pours, in lieu of all your goodness shown, 
His life, my lord, before your princely feet. 

Edw, Welcome ten thousand times, old man, again. 
Spencer, this love, this kindness to thy king, 
Ai'gues thy noble mind and disposition. 
Spencer, I here create thee Earl of Wiltshire, 
And daily will enrich thee with our favour, 
That, as the sunshine, shall reflect o'er thee. 
Besides, the more to manifest our love, 
Because we hear Lord Bruce doth sell his land. 
And that the Mortimers are in hand withal, 
Thou shalt have crowns of us t' outbid the barons ; 
And, Spencer, spare them not, [but] lay it on. 
Soldiers, a largess, and thrice welcome all 1 

Y, Spen, My lord, here comes the queen. 

Enter the Queen omd her Son, and Levtjne, 
a Frenchman, 

Edw, Madam, what news ? 

Queen, News of dishonour, lord, and discontent. 
Our friend Levune, faithful and full of trust, 
Informeth us, by letters and by words. 
That Lord Valois our brother. King of France, 
Because your highness hath been slack in homage. 
Hath seized Normandy into his hands. 
These be the letters, this the messenger. 

Edw, Welcome, Levune. Tush, Sib, if this be all, 
Valois and I will soon be friends again. 
But to my Gaveston : shall I never see, 
^ever bebo)d thee i^ore ? Mftdam, lu th\a raoctt^t 
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We will employ yoa and your little son ; 

Tou shall go parley with the King of France. 

Boy, see you bear you bravely to the king, 

And do your message with a majesty. [weight 

Prince. Commit not to my youth things of more 
That fits a prince so young as I to bear, 
And fear not, lord and father, heaven's great beams 
On Atlas' shoulder shall not lie more safe, 
Than shall your charge committed to my trust. 

Queetu Aii, boy 1 this towardness makes thy mother 
fear 
Thou art not marked to many days on earth. 

Edw. Madam, we will that you with speed be 
shipped, 
And this our son ; Levune shall follow you 
With all the haste we can despatch him hence. 
Choose of our lords to bear you company ; 
And go in peace, leave us in wars at home. 

Queen. Unnatural wars, where subjects brave their 
king ; 
God end them once. My lord, I takft my leave. 
To make my preparation for France. 

[Exit with Prinok. 

Enier Arundel. 

Edw. What, Lord Arundel, dost thou come alone ? 

Arun. Yea, my good lord, for Gaveston is dead. 

Edw. Ah, traitors ! have they put my friend to 
death ? 
Tell me, Arundel, died he ere thou cam'st, 
Or didst thou see my friend to take his death ! 

Arun. Neither, my lord ; for as he was surprised, 
Begirt with weapons and with enemies round, 
I did your highness' measagi^ \a tVicrca. «ll \ 
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Demanding him of them, entreating rather, 
And said, npon the honour of my name, 
That I would undertake to carry him 
Unto your highness, and to hring him hack. 

Edw. And tell me, would the rebels deny me 
that? 

T, Spen. Proud recreants ! 

Edw, Yea, Spencer, traitors alL 

Arun, I found them at first inexorable ; 
The Earl of Warwick would not bide the hearing, 
Mortimer hardly, Pembroke and Lancaster 
Spake least : and when they flatly had denied, 
Kefusing to receive me pledge for him, 
The Earl of Pembroke mildly thus bespake : 
" My lords, because our sovereign sends for him, 
And promiseth he shall be safe returned, 
I will this undertake to have him hence. 
And see him re-delivered to your hands." 

Ikiw, Well, and how fortunes [it] that he came 
not? 

Y, Spen, Some treason, or some villainy was the 
cause. 

Arun. The Earl of Warwick seized him on his 
way; 
For being delivered unto Pembroke's men, 
Their lord rode home thinking his prisoner safe ; 
But ere he came, Warwick in ambush lay, 
And bare him to his death ; and in a trench 
Strake off his head, and marched unto the camp. 

Y, Spen. A bloody part, flatly 'gainst law of 
arms. 

Edw* Oh shall I speak, or shall I sigh and die ! 

Y, SIpen. My lord, refer your vengeance to the sword 
Upon these barons ; hearten up your moiL \ 
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Let them not anreyenged murder ^onr friends 1 
Advance your standardi Edward, m the field, 
And march to fire them from their starting holes. 

[Ebwarb hnieda, 

Edw. By earth, the common mother of us all 1 
By heaven, and all the moving orhs thereof 1 
By this right hand ! and by my father's sword I 
And all the honours 'longing to my crown I 
I will have heads, and lives for him, as many 
As I have manors, castles, towns, and towers. [SheB, 
Treacherous Warwick I traitorous Mortimer ! 
If I be England's king, in lakes of gore 
Your headless trunks, your bodies will I trail, 
Tliat you may drink your fill, and quaff in blood, 
And stain my royal standard with the same, 
That so my bloody colours may suggest 
Remembrance of revenge immortally 
On your accursed traitorous progeny, 
You villains, that have slain my Gaveston I 
And in his place of honour and of trust, 
Spencer, sweet Spencer, I adopt thee here : 
And merely of our love we do create thee 
Earl of Gloucester, and Lord Chamberlain, 
Des])ite of times, despite of enemies. 

Y, Spen, My lord, here's a messenger from f 
barons 
Desires access unto your majesty. 

Edw. Admit him near. 

Enter the HERALD/rom the Barons, toith his coat of or 

Uer, Long live King Edward, England's la^ 

lord! 
Edw, So wish not they I wis that sent thee hit7 
Thou com'st from Mortimer and his complices, 
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A ranker rout of rebels never was. 
Well, say tby message. 

Her. The barons up in arms, by me salute 
Yonr highness with long life and happiness ; 
And bid me say, as plainer to your grace, 
That if without effusion of blood. 
Yon will this grief have ease and remedy, 
That from your princely person you remove 
This Spencer, as a putrefying branch. 
That deads the royal vine, whose golden leaves 
Empale your princely head, your diadem, 
Whose brightness such pernicious upstarts dim, 
Say they ; and lovingly advise your grace. 
To cherish virtue and nobility, 
And have old servitors in high esteem, 
And shake off smooth dissembling flatterers : 
This granted, they, their honours, and their lives, 
Are to your highness vowed and consecrate. 

T, Spen, Ah, traitors I will they still display their 
pride ? 

JEdw, Away, tarry no answer, but be gone ! 
Rebels, will they appoint their sovereign 
His sports, his pleasures, and his company ? 
Yet, ere thou go, see how I do divorce 

[Embraces Spsnoeb. 
Spencer from me. — Now get tliee to thy lords, 
Aud tell them I will come to chastise them 
For murtheiing Gaveston ; hie thee, get thee gone 1 
Edward with fire aud sword follows at thy heels. 
My lords, perceive you how these rebels swell ? 
Soldiers, good hearts, defend your sovereign's right, 
For now, even now, we march to make them 8t(K>p. 
Away t [Exeunt, AlarumSt excursions, a great 

fight, and a retreat. 

(o) 
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Edm. Whydo WB sound retrefttl upon them.Iorii 
Thu day I «hall pnnr TCDfreaace iritli m7 aword 
On those pronJ ralipls that are up in arms, 
And do conrratit and couiileimand tlieir king. 

T. Spm. I doubt it not, my bid, right will prtni 

0. Spen. 'Tia not amiaa, my liege, for either put 
To breathe airhile ; our men, with sweat and dut 
All choked well near, be^in to faiut for heat 
And this retire rcfresheth horae and. mait. 

r. Sj^n. Here cooie the rebels. 



Y. Mor. Look, Lancaster, youder is EiliiniTdi 

ton. And there let him bo 
Till lie pay dearly for their ponir.8 . 

War. Ami shall, or Wirwicka Bword shf 

Edw. What, rebels, do yon s 

retreat ) 
T. Mor. No, Edward, no, thy fiatterorl 

fly. / 

ion. They'd best betimes forsake th^ 

For they'll betray thee, tr«itor« as they a^ 
T. ^m. Traitor on thy face, rcbuUiuiJ 
Pern. Away, base npstart, br»»eBt llio J 
0. ^ptii. A aoW« KK«m5t and h 
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Is it not, trow ye, to assemble aid, 
And levy arms against your lawfal king ! 

Edw, For which ere long their heads shall tatlafy, 
To appease the wrath of their offended king. 

T, MOT, Then, Edward, thoa wilt fight it to tiie last, 
And rather bathe thy sword in subjects' blood, 
Than banish that pernicious company I 

Edw, Aye, traitors, all, rather than thus be braved, 
Make Englaiid's civil towns huge heaps of stones, 
And ploughs to go about our palace-gates. 

War, A desperate and unnatural resolution !- 
Alarum ! — ^to the fight I 
St. George for England, and the barons' right 

Edw, St. George for England, and King Edward's 
right. [AlaruTtu* Eaeeunt. 

He-evUer Edwabd and his followers, tvUh the Barons 

and Kent captives, 

Bdw, Kow, lusty lords, now, not b}' chance of war. 
But justice of the quarrel and the cause, 
Vailed is your pride ; methinks you hang the heads, 
But we'll advance them, traitors : now 'tis time 
UN) be avenged on you for all your braves, 
And for the murder of my dearest friend, 
^' To whom right well jrou knew our soul was knit, 
Ck>od Pierce of Gaveston, my sweet favourite. 
NAh, rebels ! recreauts ! you made him away. 

Kent, Brother, in regard of thee, and of thy land, 
^^jDid they remove that flatterer from thy throne. 
Edw. So, sir, you have spoke ; away, avoid our 
prssenco I [Exit Kent. 

Tursed wretches, was't in regard of us, 
ten we bad sent our messenger to request 
might be spared to come to speak "viWi \x*i^^ 
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And Pembroke nndertook for his return, 
That thou, proad Warwick, watched the prisoner, 
Poor Pierce, and headed him 'eainat law of arms ; 
For which thy head shall overlook the rest, 
As much as thou in rage outwent'st the rest 

War. Tyrant, J scorn thy threats and menaces, 
It is but temporal that thou canst inflict 

Lan, The worst is death, and better die to liye 
Than live in inramy under such a kins. 

Edw. Away with them, my lord of Winchester ! 
These lusty leaders, Warwick and Lancaster, 
I charge you roundly — off with both their heads ; 
Away ! 

War, Farewell, vain world I 

Lan, Sweet Mortimer, farewell 1 

Y, Mor, England, unkind to thy nobility, 
Groan for this grief, behold how thou art m'aimed ! 

Edw, Go, take that haughty Mortimer to the 
Tower, 
There see him safe bestowed ; and for the rest^ 
Do speedy execution on them all. 
Begone I 

y. Mor, What, Mortimer I can ragged stony walls 
Immure thy virtue that aspires to heaven t 
No, Edward, England's scourge, it may not be, 
Mortimer's hope surmounts his fortune far. i 

[The captive Bakons are led off. 

Edw. Sound drums and trumpets 1 Mareh with me, 
my friends, / 

Edward this day hath crowned him king ainew. 

[Exeunt aU excqot Young Spbnc£<b, Leyttne, 
and Baldock. . 

T, Spen. Levnne, the trust that we repotse in thee 
Begets the quiet of King Edward's land, f 



/ 
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Therefore begone in baste, and with advice 
Bestow that treasure on the lords of France, 
That, therewith all enchanted, like the guard 
That auifered Jove to pass in showers of gold 
To Danae, all aid may be denied 
To Isabel, the qneen, that now in France 
Makes friends, to cross the seas with her yonng son. 
And step into his father's regiment, 

Levune, That's it these barons and the sabtle queen 
Long levelled at. 

BaL Yea, but, Levune, thou seest. 
These barons lay their heads on blocks together ; 
What they intend, the hangman frustrates clean. 

Levune. Have you no doubt, my lords, I'll clap so 
close 
Among the lords of France with England's gold. 
That Isabel shall make her plaints in vain, 
And France shall be obdurate with her tf^ars. 

7. Spen, Then make for France amain — Levune, 
away 1 
Fkodaim King Edward's wars and victories. 

[Exeunt omnes. 

ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCBNE I. 

IhUer Kent. 

Kent Fair blows the wind for France ; blow, gentle 
gale, 
Till Edmund be arrived for England's good I 
17ature, yield to my country's cause in this. 
A broth<>r ? no, a butcher of thy friends ! 
Proud Eilwnrd, dost thou banish me thy i^i«&«tv^A\ 
But I'D to France, and cheer the wrong^^oi c^^vitv^ 



And WTttry what EJwiTd'g laostinesa is, 
Unii«taral kin<; I to alau^lil.er noble man 
Anil cherUli HAtterars I Moi'liuor, I slij 
Thy twett escape ; sbinil grkdous, glwiay iii|il 
hii lie vice. 

Enier Taang Moktikeil, dtiguiecd. 

Y. Mor. Holloa I who walkstli there ! 
ts't you, my lord ( 

Ktnt. Mortimer, 'tis I ; 
But hath thy potion wrought ao huppily! 

T. Mot. It hath, my lord ; the wirdsn 4tl U 
I thank them, gave mo leare t» pass in \\taei. 
But hath your grace got ahipping unto Fmoca I 

KrM. Fear it not. [JB 

SoBSR H. 
Sater At Queen aW her Bon. 

Quero. Ah, boy I odc fiieii>la da fail oi i 
F«no6 ; 
The lords are cruel, and the king nukind ; 
What shall we do? 

FiiTUe. Madatu, return to Eiia'and, 
And please my fallior well, and then a fix 
For all my uocle's frisodihiii h«re in France. 
Lwarrant you, I'll win bis liighneaa quickly ; 
He loves rne 1 letter than a thousand Sponoeti. 

QuetTK Ah, buy I thou art diM^eived, tt leut ii 
To think that w« can yet be tuurd taKetlwi • 
No no, we jar too far. Unkind Tnlois I 
Unhapiiy IsabL-l ! when Ftiinee rejects, 
Whitbe:, oIj ! « livlUtr dcst iVwui \«in4 vVif ttai^ 
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Enter Sir John of Henault. 

Sir J, Madam, what cheer 1 

Queen. Ah ! good Sir John of Henanlt, 
Never so cheerless, nor so far distrest. 

Sir J. I hear, sweet lady, of the king's nnkindness ; 
But droop not, madam, noble minds contemn 
Despair : will your grace with me to Renault, 
And there stay time's advantage with your son f 
How say you, my lord, will you go with your friends, 
And shake off all our fortunes equally I 

Prince. So pleaseth the queen, my mother, me it 
likes : 
The king of England, nor the court of France, ■ 
Shall have me itom mv gracious mother's side, 
Till I be strong enough to break a staff ; 
And then have at the proudest Spencer's head 1 

Sir J, Well said, my lord. 

Qpeen. Oh, my sweet heart, bow do I moan thy 
wrongs, 
Yet triumph in the hope of thee, my joy I 
Ah, sweet Sir John \ even to the utmost verge 
or Europe, or the shore of Tanais, 
We will with thee to Uenault— so we will : 
Tlie marquis is a noble gentleman ; 
His grace, I dare presume, will welcome me. 
But who are these ? 

Enter Kent wnd Young Mobtimeb. 

Kent. Madam, long may you live. 
Much happier than your friends in England do ! 

Qtuen. Lord Edmund and Lord Mortimer alive ! 
Welcome to France I the news was here, my lord 
That you were dead, or very near your death. 



\ 
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T. Mar, Lady, the last was truest of the twain ; 
Bat Mortimer, reserved for better hap, 
Hath shaken off the thraldom of the Tower, 
And lives t' advance your standard, good my lord. 
Prince, How mean you an the king, my father, 
lives I 
No, my Lord Mortimer, not I, I trow. 
Queen. Not, son ; why not I I would it were no 
worse. 
But, gentle lords, friendless we are in France. 

F, Mor. Monsieur le Grand, a noble friend of yours, 
Told us, at oar arrival, all the news ; 
How hard the nobles, how unkind the king 
Hath showed himself ; but, madam, right makes room 
Where weapons wont : and, though so many friends 
Are made away, as Warwick, Lancaster, 
And others of our part and faction ; 
Yet have we friends, assure your grace, in England 
Would cast up caps, and clap their hands for joy, 
To see us there, appointed for our foes. 
Kent, Would au were well, and Edwards well re- 
claimed, I 
For Enorland's honour, peace, and quietness, j 

y, Mor, But by the sword, my lord, 't I must be 
deserved ; / 

The king will ne'er forsake his flatterers. / 

Sir J, My lords of England, sith th' ungeintle king 
Of France rofuseth to give aid of arms 
To this distress^ queen his sister here. 
Go yon with her to Henault ; doubt ye not, 
We will find comfort, money, men, and friends 
Ere long, to bid the English king a base. 
Now say, young prince, what think you of the match ? 
Prince. I think King Edward will omUmii. ua qIL 
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Qiieen, Kay, son, not so; and yon must not dis- 
courage 
Tour friends, that are so forward in yonr aid. 

KeiU. Sir John of Henault, pardon us, I pray ; 
These comforts that yon give our woful queen 
Bind us in kindness all at your command. 

Queen, Yea, gentle brother ; and the God of heaven 
Prosper your happy motion, good Sir John. 

Y, Mor. This noble gentleman, forward in arms, 
Was born, I see, to be our anchor-hold. 
Sir John of Henault, be it thy renown. 
That England's queen, and nobles in distress, 
Have been by thee restored and comforted. 

Sir J, Madam, along, and you my lord, with me, 
That England's peers may Henault's welcome see. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENB III. 

Enter the King, Arundel, tJie two Sfsncebs, 

with others. 

Edw. Thus after may threats of wrathful war, 
Trinmpheth England's Edward with his friends ; 
And triumph, Edward, with friends uncontrolled ! 
My lord of Gloucester, do you hear the news ? 

T. Spen. What news, my lord I 

jEdw. Why man, they say there is great execution 
Done through the realm ; my lord of Arundel, 
Too have the note, have you not ? 

Arun. From the lieutenant of the Tower, my lord. 

JEdw. I pray let us see it. What have we there ? 
Bead it, Spencer. [Spencer reads their names. 

Why 80 ; they barked apace a month ago : 
Now, on mj iife^ the/'ii neither bark hot "bW.^, 
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Kow, rira, the news from France 1 Gl<mcester» I trow, 
The lords of France lore England's gold ao well. 
As Isabella gets no aid from tlience. 
What now remains ; hare joa proclaimed, mj lord, 
Beward for them caa brisg in Mortimer ? 

T. Speik, My krd, wa have ; and if he be in 
England, 
He will be had ere long, I doubt it not. 

Edvx If, dost thon say ? Spencer, as tme as death, 
He is in England's ground ; our portmasters 
Are not so careless of their king's command. 

Enter a MEsaEKOBR. 

How now, what news with thee ? firom wheiM6S'^meiB 
these? IT 

Mes. Letters, my lord, and tidings forth ipi France, 
To you, my lord of Gloucester, from Levun^i, 

Edw, Read. 

[SPEirCEB recbds the letter. 1 

** My duty to your honour premised, etc] I have, 
according to instnictiona in ^beU behalf, dea&t witJi tJve 
King of Franee hiB hrdf, and effedted^ ihat Hh^ queen, all 
discontented and cHscom/orted^ is gone, Whi^J^er, if you 
ask, vnlh Sir John «f HenauU, brother to thl) marquis, 
into Flanders : with them etre gone Lord Bdi^und, and 
the Lord Mortimer, hetving m their eompemp divers of 
your nation, and others ; and, as constaTU re;port goeth, 
titey intend to give King Edward battle tn Engl and, sooner 
than he can look for them : this is all the newsn of import, 
** Your honowr*s in all service, LtiEVUne." 

Edw. Ab Tillains 1 hath that Mortisfter ^escaped ? 
With him is Edmund gone associate ? ^ 
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And will Sir John of Henanlt l«ad the round ! 

Welcome^ a God's name, madam, and ywir son ; 

England shall welcome joa and all yonr rout. 

Grallop apaeot bright Phoebns^ through the skjr, 

And dusty night, io rusty iron car. 

Between you both shorten the time, I pray. 

That I may see that most desirM day, 

When we may meet these traitors in the field. 

Ah, nothing grieves me, but my little boy 

la thna misled to countenanee their i)la» 

Come, friends, to Bristow, there to niake w strong ; 

And, winds, as equal be to bring tl»em in. 

As you ix\]orioii8 were to bear them forth t \^BtimU 

Scene IV. 

BnJkft the Qvben, her Son, Kent, Mortimeb, amd 

Sib John. 

Qmoi, Now, lords, our loving friends and country- 
men, 
Welcone to England all ; with prosperous windsi 
Our kindest friends in Belgia have we left. 
To oope with friends at home ; a heavy case 
When force to force is knit, and swtNnd and glaive 
In civil broils make kin and countrymen 
Slaughter themselves in others, and their sidea 
With their own weapons gore ! Bat what'a the help % 
Misgoverned kings are cause of all this wreck ; 
And, Edward, then art one among then all. 
Whose looseness hath betrayed thy land to spoil. 
Who made the channel overflow with blood 
Of thine own poopla ; patron ahooUst thou be» 
But thou^ 
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T. Mar, Nay, madam, if you be a warrior, 
Te must not grow so itassiouate in speeches. 
Lords, sith we are, by aufTerance of heaven, 
Arrived, and armM in this prince's right, 
Here for our country's cause swear we to him 
All homase, fealty, and forwardness ; 
And for the open wrongs and injuries , 

Edward hath done to us, his queen, and land,' 
We come in anus to wreak it with the sword ; 
That England's nueen in peace may repossess / 
Her dignities and honours : and withal , 

We may remove those flatterers from the king, 
That havoc England's wealth and treasury. T 

Sir J. Sound trumpets, my lord, and for^^ard let us 
march. ', 

Edward will think we come to flatter him. 

KeTii, I would he never had been flattered more I 

[ExeurU. 

Scene V. 

I 

Enter the EiKO, Baldogk, and Young Spencer, 
fiying ahoiut ik& sUzge, 

F. Spen. Fly, fly, my lord! the queen is over- 
strong ; t 
Her friends do multiply, and yours do fail • 
Shape we our course to Ireland, there to braathe. 

Edw. What ! was I born to fly and run arway, 
And leave the Mortimers conquerors behind. ? 
Give me my horse, let's reinforce our troops : 
And in this bed of honour die with fame. 

Bald, no, my lord, this princely resol^'ation 
Fits not the time ; away, we are pursued. [Exeunt 
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^nUr Ebnt ciUmet ioitk his sword and target 

T$7U, This way lie fled, bnt I am come too late. 
Edwi^rd, alas ! my heart relents for thee. 
Proiid traitor, Mortimer, why dost thou chase 
Thy tawful king, thy sovereign, with thy sword ? 
Vile wretch ! and why hast thou, of all unkind, 
BomjjB arms against thy brother and thy king ? 
Bain showers of vengeance On thy cursed head, 
Thoni God, to whom in justice it belongs 
To pHinish this unnatural revolt ! 
£dw(< ird, this Mortimer aims at thy life : 
fly him then ! but Edmund, calm this rage, 
Dissemble, or thou diest ; for Mortimer 
And ^Isabel do kiss, while they conspire : 
And ^et slie bears a face of love forsooth. 
Fie om that love that hatcheth death and hate ! 
£dmitpd, away ; Bristow to Longshanks' blood 
Is falsie ; be not found single for suspect : 
Prouds Mortimer pries near into thy walks. 

Enter ti^ Queen, Moktimeb, ths Young Psikoe, and 
Sib John of Henault. 

QvecTL Successful battle gives the God of kings 
To them that fight in right, and fear his wrath. 
Since then successfully we have prevailed, 
Thanked be heaven's great architect, and you. 
Ere farther we proceed, my noble lords, 
"We here create our well-beloved son, 
Of lov*' and care unto his royal person, 
Lord \^arden of the realm, and sith the fates 
Have i/tade his father so infortunate, 
Deal ycu, mjr lords, in this, my lovins lords, 
As to your wisdoms fittest seems in all 
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Queen, We thank you all. 
Y. Mot. Your loving care in this 
Beserveth princely favours and rewards. 
But where*8 the king and the other Spencer fled t 

Bice, Spencer the son, created Earl of Gloucester, 
Is with that smooth-tongued scholar Baldock gone, 
And shipped but late for Ireland with the king. 
T. Mor. Some whirlwind fetch them back or sink 
til em all ! [Ande, 

They shall be started thence, I doubt it not. 
Jhrijice. Shall I not see the king my father yet f 
Kent. Unhappy Edward, chased from England's 

bounds. 
Sir J, Madam, what resteth, why stand you in a 

muse? 
Queen, I rue my lord's ill-fortune ; but alas ! 
Care of my conntry called me to this war. 

71 Mor, Madam, have done with care and sad 
complaint ; 
iToo? king hath wronged your country and himself, 
\nd we must seek to right it as we may. 
leamyhile, have hence this rebel to the block. 
0. Spen, Rebel is he that fights against the 
prince ; 
[So fon^ht not they that fought in Edward's right. 
T, Mor, Take him away, he prates ; you, Bice ap 

Howell, 
lall do ^ood service to her majesty, 
sing of countenance in your country here, 
To follow tliese rebellious runngates. 
~^e in meanwhile, madam, must take advice, 
[ow Baldock, Spencer, and their complices, 
Kay in their fall be followed to their end. 
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He gave a long look after us, my lord, 
And all the land I know is up in arms, 
Arms that pursue our lives with deadly hate. 

BaJd, We were embarked for Ireland, wretched we 1 
With awkward winds and sore tempests driven 
To fall on shore, and here to pine in fear 
Of Mortimer and his confederates. 

Edw. Mortimer ! who talks of Mortimer ! 
Who wounds me with the name of Mortimer f 
That bloody man ! Good father, on thy lap 
Lay I this head, laden with mickle care. 
O might I never ope these eyes again 1 
Never again lift up this drooping head 1 

never more lift up this dying heart ! 

Y, Spen, Look up, my lord. — Baldock, this drowsi- 
ness 
Betides no good ; even here we are betrayed. 

tter, vnth Welsh hooks^ RicoB AP Howell, a Mowxb, 
and the Eaul of Leicester. 

Mow. Upon my life, these be the men ye seek. 

Rke. Fellow, enough. My lord, I pray be short, 
A fair commission warrants what we do. 

Leices. The queen's commission, urged by Mortimer : 
What cannot gallant Mortimer with the queen f 
Alas ! see where he sits, and hopes unseen 
To escape their hands that seek to reave his life. 
Too true it is, 71^771 dies vidit veniena superbum, 
Nunc dies vidit fujieTis jaceniem. 
But, I^icester, leave to grow so passionate. 
Spencer and Baldock, by no other namea, 

1 do arrest jou of high treason here. 
9i'MndDotoD titles, bat obey the arreat, 

(H) 
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TU in the Dame of Isabel the qaeen. 
My lord, why droop you thns t 

Edw, day, the last of all my bliiv on etith 1 
Centre of all misfortnne ! my stars, 
Why do yoa loar ankindly on a king t 
Comes Leicester then in Isabella's nama^ 
To take my life, my company from me t 
Here, man, rip up this panting breast of mina^ 
And take my heart in rescue of my friendi. 

Rice, Awtij with them 1 

F. Spen. It may become thee yet, 
To let as take onr farewell of his grace. 

Abbot My heart with pity yearns to ms thii 
sight, 
A king to bear these words and prond commanda. 

JEdw, Spencer, sweet Spencer, thus then most w« 
part? 

T, Spen. We must, my lord, so will the angiy 
heavens. 

JEdw. Nay, so will hell and cruel Mortimer ; 
The gentle heavens have not to do in this. 

Bald, My lord, it is in vain to grieve or storm 
Here humbly of your grace we take our leaves ; 
Our lots are cast, I fear me, so is thine. 

Edw, In heaven we may, in earth ne*er ahall we 
meet : 
And, Leicester, say, what shall become of us ? 

Leices, Your majesty must go to Killingworth, 

Edw, Must 1 it is somewhat hard, when kings most 

Leices. Here is a litter ready for your grace. 
That waits your pleasure, and the day grows old. j 
Bice, As good be gone, as stay and be benighte^i. 
j^dw, A litter baat t\iouX \».^ m^ «ii i.\vtw»%* ^ 
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And to the ^tes of hell conyey me hence ; 
Let Plato's bells rinp^ out my fatal knell, 
And hags howl for my death at Charon's shore, 
For friend hath [haple8>«] Edward none, but these ; 
And these must die under a tyrant's sword. 

Rice, My lord, he going ; care not for these, 
For we shall see them shorter by the heads. 

Edw, Well, that shall be, shall be : part we must ! 
Sweet Spencer, gentle Baldoek, part me must 1 
Hence feigned weeds ! unfeigned are my woes : 

{Casta off his disguise. 
Father, farewell 1 Leicester, thou stay'st for me, 
And go I mast. Life, farewell, with my friends. 

[Exeunt Edward and Leicester. 

F. Spen, Oh, is he gone i is noble Edward gone ! 
Parted from hence ? never to see us more t 
Rent, sphere of lieaven ! and, fire, forsake thy orb ! 
Earth, melt to air ! gone is my sovereign, 
Gone, gone, alas 1 never to make return. 

Bald. Spencer, I see our souls are fleeting hence ; 
"We are deprived the sunshine of our. life : 
Make for a now life, man ; throw up thy eyes, 
And heart and hands to heaven's immortal throne ; 
Fay nature's debt with cheerful countenance ; 
Reduce we all our lessons unto this, 
To die, sweet Spencer, therefore live we all ; 
Bpencer, all live to die, and rise to fall. 

Rice. Come, come, keep these preachments till you 
come to the place appointed. 
Vou, and such as you are, have made wise work in 
England ; will your lordships away ? 

Mow. Your lordship I trust will Tetivem\>«T \cv^\ 

Rice. Remember thee, fellow \ wla«Lt ^\siftX 'S^^'^ 
me to the tovm, \E(X«SMftt. 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 

SOENB I. 

Enter the Eiko, Leicester, the Bishop of 
Winchester, and Trubsel. 

Leices. Be patient, good my lord, cease to lament ; 
Imagine Eillingworth Castle were your court. 
And that you lay for pleasure here a space. 
Not of compulsion or necessity. 

£dw. Leicester, if gentle words might comfort mSi 
Thy speeches Ion;:; ago had eased my sorrowsj. 
For kind and loving hast thou always been. 
The giiefs of private men are soon allay'd ; 
But not of kiii^^s. The forest deer, being stmckp 
Runs to an herb that closeth up the wounds : 
But when the imperial lion's flesh is gored, 
He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw, 
And highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should drink his blood, mounts up to the air : 
And so it fares with me, whose dauntless mind 
The ambitious Mortimer would seek to curb, 
And that unnatural queen, false Isabel, 
That thus hath pent and mew'd me in a prison ; 
For such outrageous passions cloy my soul. 
As with the wings of rancour and disdain 
Full often am I soaring up to heaven, 
To plain me to the gods as^ainst them both. 
But when I call to mind 1 am a king, 
Methinks I should revenge me of my wrongs, 
That Mortimer and Isabel have done. 
But wliat are kings, when regiment is gone, 
But perfect shadows in a wan^Vwi^ ^vj \ 
My nobles rule ; 1 bear t\i«i nam^ olV\xi^\ 
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I wear the crown ; but am controlled by them, 
By Mortimer, and my uiiconstant queen, 
Who spots my nuptial bed with iniamy ; 
Whilst I am lodged witliin this cave of care, 
Where sorrow at my elbow still attends, 
To comjiany my heart with sad laments, 
That bleeds within me for this strange exchange. 
But tell me, must I now resign my crown, 
To make usurping Mortimer a king % 

Winch. Your grace mistakes ; it is for England's 
good, 
And princely Edward's right, we crave the crown. 
Edw. No, 'tis for Mortimer, not Edward's head ; 
For he*s a lamb, encompassed by wolves. 
Which in a moment will abridge his life. 
But, if proud Mortimer do wear this crown, 
Heaven turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire 
Or, like the snaky wreath of Tisiphon, 
Engirt the temples of his hateful head ! 
So shall not England's vine be perished. 
But Edward's name survive, though Edward dies. 
Leices. My lord, why waste you thus the time 
away? 
They stay your answer : will you yield your crown ? 

Edw. Ah, Leicester, weigh how hardly I can brook 
To lose my crown and kingdom without cause ; 
To give ambitious Mortimer my right. 
That, like a mountain, overwhelms my bliss ; 
In which extreme my mind here muitliered is t 
But that the heavens appoint 1 must obey. — 
i Here, take my crown ; the life of Edward too : 
I [ Takinq off thA crofuiiv.^ 

' Two kings in Enghnd cannot Teign oX oiiC;^« 
'^ Bat 8tay awhile : let me be king l\\\ m^X., 
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That I may gaze upon this glittering erowB ; 

So shall my eyes receive their last content^ 

My head, the latest honoar dae to it. 

And jointly both yield np their widhid right. 

Continue ever, tbon celestial sun ; 

Let never silent night possess this clime ; 

Stand still, yoa watches of the element ; 

All times and seasons, rest you at a stav. 

That Edward may be still fair England s king 1 

But day's bright beam doth vanish fast away^ 

And needs I must resign my wishM crown. 

Inhuman creatures, nursed with tiger's milk^ 

Why gape you for your sovereign's overthrow f 

My diadem, I mean, and guiltless life. 

See, monsters, see 1 I'll wear my crown again. 

[Et pvU on th$ cram*. 
What, fear you not the fury of your king ?^ T 

But, hapless Edward, thou art fondly led ; 
They pass not for thy frowns as late they did, 
But seek to make a new-elected king ; 
Which fills my mind with strange despairing thoughts, 
Which thouglits are martyred with endless torments ; 
And in this tonnent comfort find I none, 
But that I feel the crown upon my head ; 
And therefore let me wear it yet awhile. [news 

Trus. My lord, the parliament must have presen 
And therefore say, will you resign or no ! 

[T?ie KnxQ ragetk. 

Edw, I'll not resign, not whilst I live 1 
Traitors, be gone ! join you with Mortimer I 
Elect, conspire, install, do what you will : 
Their blood and yours shall seal these treacheries. 

Winch, This answer we'll return ; and so, farewell 
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Leicss, Call them agiin, my lend, and apeak tbam 
fair; 
For, if tbej go, the prinee shall leae his righL 

JCdw. Call thou them back ; i have no pom lo 
speak., 

Leiees, My lord, the king is willing to Ks^gn. 

Winch. If he be not, let him efaooie. 

Edw. 0, would I might 1 bat heaTona aad earth 
eoDRpire 
To make me miserable. Here, reeeire mj enwn. 
Receive it I No, these innocent hands of mine 
Shall not be gnilty of so foul a crime : 
He of yon all that most desires my blnod, 
And will be called the mnrtherer of a king. 
Take it. What, are yon mor'd ? pity yoQ me f 
Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 
And Isabel, whose eyes being tam'd to steel 
Will sooner sparkle fire than shed a tear. 
Yet stay ; for, rather than 1*11 look on tbem« 
Here, here 1 [Oivea the eroim.] — ^Now, sweet God of 

heaven. 
Make me despise this transitory pomp, 
And sit for ever enthronized in heaven I 
Come, death, and with thy fingers dose my cycs^ 
Or, if I live, let me forget mywlf ! 

Winch. My lord. 

Edw. Call me not lord ; away — oot of my si^t ; 
Ah, pardon me : grief makes me lonatie i 
Let not that Mortimer protect my son ; 
^lore safety is there in a tiger's iawa 
Than his embracements — bear tnis to tlie ^wta, 
Wet with my tears, and dried again witk n^hi -, 

// with tb0 sight thereof Mhe be not 
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Betnrn it back, and dip it in my blood. 
Commend me to my Ron, and bid him rnle 
Bettor than I. Yet how have I transgrest, 
Unless it be with too much clemency ? 

Trus, And thoa most humbly do we take our leave. 

[Exeunt Bishop and Attendants. 

Edw, Farewell; I know the next news that they 
briDg 
Will be my death : and welcome shall it be ; 
To wretched men, death is felicity. 

Enter Berkeley, who gives a paper to Leioesteb. 

Leices, Another post 1 what news brings he t 

Edw, Such news as I expect— come, Berkeley, come, 
And tell thy message to my naked breast. 

Berk. }JLy lord, tliink not a thought so yillainons 
Can harbour in a man of noble birth. 
To do your highness service and devoir. 
And save you from your foes, Berkeley would die. 

Leicee. My lord, the council of the queen commands 
That I resign my charge. 

Edw, And who must keep me now ? Must you, ihy 
lord! 

Berk, Aye, my most gracious lord — so 'tis decreed. 

Edw. [taking the paper]. By Mortimer, whose 
name is written here I 
Well may 1 rent his name that rends my heart. 

[Tears U. 
This poor revenge hath something eased my mind. 
So may his limbs be torn, as is this paper 1 
Hear me, immortal Jove, and grant it too 1 

Berk. Your grace must hence with me to Berkeley 
straight 
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^dw. Wliither yoa will, all places are alike, 

d every earth is fit for burial. 

IMcea. Favour him, my lord, as much as lieth in 

you. 
Berk. Even so betide my soul as I use liim. 
^w. Mine enemy hath pitied my estate, 
d that's the cause that I am now removed. 
Berk. And thinks your grace that Berkeley will be 

cruel? 
Edw. I know not ; but of this am I assured, 
at death ends all, and I can die but once, 
icester, farewell ! 

Leieea. Not yet, my lord ; Til bear you on your way. 

[Exeunt omnes. 

SOBNB II. 
Enter Moktimer and Queen Isabel. 

v. JHor. Fair Isabel, now have we our desire, 
e proud corrupters of the light-brained king 
.ve done their homage to the lofty gallows, 
d he himself lies in captivity, 
ruled by me, and we will rule the realm, 
any case take heed of childish fear, 
r now we hold an old wolf by the ears, 
at if he slip will seize upon us both, 
d gripe the sorer, being gript himself, 
ink therefore, madam, it imports us much 
erect your son with all the speed we may, 
d that I be protector over him ; 
r our behoof, 'twill bear the greater sway 
tienas a king's name shall be under writ. 
^ueen. Sweet Mortimer, tlie Witt ollwiJw^, 
tboa pentuded that I love tl^oe ti^YL) 
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And therefore, so the prince my son be safoi 
Whom I esteem as dear as these mine ejea^ 
Conclude aji^inst his father what thou wilt^ 
And I mysulf will willingly suhscribe. 

Y, Mor. First would I hear news [that] he wtfi 
deposed, 
And then let me alone to handle him. 

Enter Messenger. 

Letters ! from whence ? 
Mess. From Killingworth, my lord. 
Qiieen. How fares my lord the king 1 
Mess. In health, madam, but full of pensireBeis. 
Queen. Alas, poor soul, would I could ease his grief! 

Enter Winchester with the Crown. 

Thanks, gentle Winchester, [To the Messenger.] Sirrah, 
be gone. [Exit Messenger. 

Winch. Tlie king hath willingly resigned his crown. 

Qiieen. Oh happy news ! send for the prince, my 
son. 

Winch. Further, ere this was sealed. Lord Berbiey 
came. 
So that he now is gone from Killingworth ; 
And we have heard that Edmund laid a plot 
To set his brother free ; no more but so. 
The lord of Berkeley is as pitiful 
As Leicester that had charge of him before. 

Queen. Then let some other be his guardian, ., 

y. Mor. Let me alone, here is the privy seal. ^ 

Who's there ? — call hither Gurncy and Matrevis. 
To dash the heavy-headed Edmund's drift, 
Berkeley shall be discharged, the king remored, 
And none but wo fthaWVuoN? ^\vw^\a\\^\3cv. 
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Queen, Bnt, Mortimer, as long as he surriTM^ 
What safety rests for us, or for my son I 

T, Mor, Speak, shall he presently be despatched 

and die. 
Q%uen, I would he were, so*t were not by my means. 

Enter Mataeyis and Gxtbnsy. 

F. Mor. Enough ; Matrevis, write a letter presently 
Unto the lord of Berkeley from ourself 
That he resign the king to thee and Gnmey ; 
And when 'tis done, we will subscribe our name. 

Mat It shall be done, my lord. 

Y, Mor. Gumey. 

Our. My lord. 

Y. Mor. As thou intend*st to rise by Mortimer, 
Who now makes Fortune's wheel turn as he please, 
Seek all the means thou can to make him droop, 
And neither give him kind word nor good look. 

Gur. I warrant you, my lord. 

Y. Mor. And this above the rest, because we hear 
That Edmund casts to work his liberty. 
Remove him still from place to place by night. 
Till at the last he come to Killingworth, 
And then from thence to Berkeley back again. 
And by the way, to make him fret the more, 
SiHsak curstly to him ; and in any case 
Let no man comfort him if he chance to weep, 
But amplify his grief with bitter words. 

Mat, Fear not, my lord, we'll do as you command. 

Y, Mor. So now away ; post thitherwards amain. 

Queen. Whither goes this letter ? to my lord the 
king? 
Commend me linmbly to bis in«.3efi^7, 
And tell him that I labour all iii vaia 
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To ease his grief, and work his liberty ; 
And bear him this as witness of my love. 

\0%ve9ar 
Mat, I will, madam. 

[Exeunt all hut Isabel <md Mortii 

Enter the Youko Pbince, and the Earl of Esi 

talking with him, 

T, Mor. Finely dissembled! Do so still, v 
queen. 
Here comes the young prince, with the Earl of Ke 

Queen. Something he whispers in his childish ei 

Y, Mor, If he have such access unto the prince, 
Our plots and stratagems will soon be dashed. 

Queen. Use Edmund friendly, as if all were well 

Y. Mot. How fares my honourable lord of Kent 

Keid. In health, sweet Mortimer : how fares \ 
grace ? 

Queen. Well, if my lord your brother were enlar, 

Kent. I hear of late he hath deposed himself. 

Queen. The more my grief. 

Y, Mor. And mine. 

Kent. Ah, they do dissemble ? [Ai 

Queen. Sweet son, come hither, I must talk ^ 
thee. 

Y, Mor, You being his uncle, and the nez 
blood. 
Do look to be protector o'er the prince. 

Kent. Not I, my lord ; who should protect the 
But she that gave him life ; I mean the queen t 

Prince. Mother, ])ersuade me not to wear the cro 
Let him be kin^ — I am too young to reign. 

Queen, But be contAUt, «^mf^ \ v& V^\& Kig^lu 
pleasures. 
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Prmc6, Let me bat see him first, and then I will. 

Kent, Ay, do, sweet nephew. 

Queen, Brother, you know it is impossible. 

Prince, Why, is he dead ? 

Queen, No, God forbid. 

Kent. I would those words proceeded from your 

heart. 
F. Mot, Inconstant Edmnnd, dost thou favour him, 
That wast a cause of his imprisonment ? 
Keivt, The more cause have I now to make amends. 
T, Mot, I tell thee, 'tis not meet that one so false 
Should come about the person of a piince. 
My lord, he hath betrayed the king his brother, 
And therefore trust him not. 
Prince, But he repents, and sorrows for it now. 
Queen. Come, son, and go with this gentle lord and 

me. 
Prince. With you I will, but not with Mortimer. 
Y, Mot. Why, youngling, 'sdain'st thou so of 
Mortimer ? 
Then I will carry thee by force away. 
iVtnce. Help, uncle Kent, Mortimer will wrong 

me. 
Qvueen. Brother Edmund, strive not ; we are his 
friends ; 
Isabel is nearer than the Earl of Kent. 
KeriJt, Sister, Edward is my charge, redeem him. 
Queen. Edward is my son, and I will keep him. 
Kent, Mortimer shall know that he hath wronged 
me ! — 
Hence will I haste to Eillingworth castle. 
And rescue aged Edward from his foes, 
To be revenged on Mortimer aud t.\v«^. 

\,^side. Ex«iwa ottvxv** 
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8cm in. 

Enter Matbetis a»d Gxtk^tet, wift ikt Enrai 

MaL My lord, be not pensiTe, ws mn your frieadi; 
Blen are ordaiDed to lire in misery, 
Tbererore come— dalliance dangereth our livw. 

Kdw. Friend^ whither must nnbappy Edward go I 
Will hatefal Mortimer appoint no rest t 
Most I be vexU like tbe nightly bird. 
Whose sight is loathsome to all winged fowls f 
When will the fury of his mind assuage ? 
When will bis heart be satisfied with blood ? 
If mine will serve, nnbowel straight this breut^ 
And give my heart to Isabel and him ; 
It is the chiefest mark they level at. 

Our, Not so, my liege, the <^ueen bstb givm thii 
charge 
[Only] to keep your grace in safety : 
Your passions make your dolours to increaao. 

Edw. This usage makes my misery increase. 
But can my air of life continue long 
Wlien all my senses are annoyed with stench f 
Within a dungeon England's king is kept, 
Where I am starved for want of sustenance. 
My daily diet is heart-breaking sobs. 
That almost rent the closet of my heart ; 
Thus lives old Edward not relieved by any, 
And so must die, though piti&d by many. 
Oh, water, gentle friends, to cool my thirst, 
An«l clear my body from foul excrements ! 

Mai. Hero's cliannel water, as our charge is given ; 
Sit down, for we'll be barbers to your grace. 

Edw, Traitors, away I wbskt, ^\ll '^o^\ isi^ajedAv mA« 
Or choke your tovateign mOa. y^^^* '^^'wtX 
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Qwr. No, bat wash your face, and share away your 
beard, 
Lest you be kDown, and so be rescued. 

Mat. Why strive yon thus I your labour is in vain I 

Edw, The wren may strive against the lion's strength, 
But all in vain : so vainly do I strive 
To seek for mercy at a tyrant's hand. 

[They vMsh him with puddle toater, and shave 
his bford away. 
Immortal powers 1 that know the painful carea 
That wait upon my poor distressM soul ! 
O level your looks upon these daring men. 
That wrong their liege and sovereign, England's king. 
O Gaveston, 'tis for thee that I am wronged. 
For me, both thou and both the Spencers died 1 
And for your sakes a thousand wrongs I'll take. 
The Spencers' ghosts, wherever they remain. 
Wish well to mine ; then tush, for them I'll die. 

Mat, 'Twixt theirs and yours sliall be no enmity. 
Come, come away ; now put the torches out, 
We'll enter in by darkness to Killingworth. 

Enter Kent. 

Gur, How now, who comes there f 
Mat Guard the king sure : it is the Earl of Kent. 
Edw, 0, gentle brother, help to rescue me 1 
3Iat. Keep them asunder ; thrust in the king. 
KctU. Soldiers, let me but talk to him one word. 
Our, Lay hands upon the earl for his assault 
Kent, Lay down your weapons, traitors; yield the 

king. 
Mat, Edmund, yield thou thyself, or thou shalt die. 
Eenl Base riiiaina, wbexeCoie do "^ona. \gn.\!^ "bsav 

tbaal 
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€fwr. Bind him, and so convey bim to the coart 
Kent. Where is the coart bat here ? here is the 
kin?, 
And I will visit bim ; why stay yoa me t 

McU. The court is where Lord Mortimer remains ; 
Thither shall yoor honoar go ; and so farewell. 

[Exeunt Matreyis and Gurnet, with the Kara 
Kent and the Soldiers remain, 
Kent miserable is that commonweal, 
Where lords keep courts, and kings are locked in 
prison ! 
8oL Wherefore stay we f on, sirs, to the court 
Kent. Aye, lead me whither you will, even to my 
death. 
Seeing that my brother cannot be released. 

[Exeunt omnei. 

Scene IV. 

Enter Young Mortimer. 

F. Mor. The king must die, or Mortimer goes 
down. 
The commons now begin to pity him. 
Yet he that is the cause of Edward's death, 
Is sure to pay for it when his son's of age ; 
And therelbre will I do it cunningly. 
This letter, written by a friend of ours. 
Contains his death, yet bids them save his life. [RtadM, 
Edwardum occidere nolite timere bonum est 
Fear not to kill the king His good he die. 
But read it thus, and that's another sense : 
Edwardum occidere nolite timere honum est 
Kill not the king His good to /ear ih* •worrst. 
Unpointed as it is, ttua aViaXV \X. g,o, 
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That, being dead, if it chance to be foand, 
Matrevis and the rest may bear the blame, 
And we be quit that caused it to be done. 
Within this room is locked the messenger 
That shall convey it, and perform the rest : 
And by a secret token that he bears, 
Shall he be mardered when the deed is done. 
Lightbom, come forth ; 

Enter Liohtborn. 

Art thou so resolute as thou wast f 

LighL What else, my lord ? and far more resolnte. 

Y, Mor, And hast tbou cast how to accomplifih it f 

lAght. Ay, ay; and none shall know which way he 
died. 

F. Mor, But at his looks, Lightbom, thou wilt 
relent. 

Light, Relent 1 ha, ha 1 I use much to relent. 

F. Mor, Well, do it bravely, and be secret. 

Light, You shall not need to give instructions : 
*Tis not the first time I have killed a man ; 
I learned in Naples how to poison flowers ; 
To strangle with a lawn thrust down the throat ; 
To pierce the windpipe with a needle's point ; 
Or, whilst one is asleep, to take a quill, 
And blow a little powder in his ears ; 
Or open his mouth, and pour quicksilver down. 
But yet I have a braver way than these. 

F. Mor, What's that ? 

Light, Nay, yon shall pardon me ; none shall know 
my tricks. 

F. Mor, I care not how it is, so it be not spied. 
Deliver this to Qomey and M&tcw\&\ 

(1) 
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At sTerr :«■ 

Tak^ th'U r/»Kf awwy] : mvmj. avi i 

T.McfT. yo;nB]aitifca«fcriBfiMBmorEd««id't 

death. 
Lt^ Tnat w£l I qnkklT dflL FuewvU, mj l«d. 



F. ITor. The prince I rale, the queen do I eoMinnnd, 
And with a lovlj eon;^ to the ground^ 
The rrondest lonis salute me as I pMi : 
I seal, I cancel, I do what I will ; 
Feared am I more than lored — let me he ftand ; 
And when I frown, make all the conrt look pala. 
I riew the prince with Aristarchos' eye^ 
Whose looKs were as a breeching to a boj. 
Th«y thmst npon me the protectorship^ 
And sne to me for that that I desire. 
While at the council- table, grave enoogh, 
And not unlike a bishful puritan, 
Firxt I complain of imbecility, 
Haying it is onus quam gravmimum; 
Till beioff interrupted by my friends, 
Sua-epi tnat provinciam as they term it ; 
And to conclude, I am Protector now. 
Now is all sure, the queen and Mortimer 
tiliall rule the realm, the king ; and none role as. 
Mi 110 en urn ion will I plague, my friends advance ; 
And what I liHt command who dare control? 
Major awn qudm cui poasU fortuna nocere. 
And tliat tliin be the coronation-day, 
It ])k'asoih mo, and Isabel the queen. 

[Trumpets witki 

Thu trumpets sound, 1 m\xat g^ XaStft td.i ^^». 
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EiUer the Yonn^ Eikg, Archbishop, Chahpion, 

NoBLESi QURBN. 

Archbish, Long live King Edward, by the grace 
of God, 
King of England, and Lord of Ireland ! 

Cham. If any Christian, Heathen, Turk, or Jew, 
Dare bat affirm that Edward's not trae king, 
And will avouch his saying with the sword, 
I am the champion that will combat him. 

Y. Mor. None comes, sound trumpets. 

King. Champion, here's to thee. [Gives a purse. 

Queen. Lord Mortimer, now take him to your 
charge. 

JEnter Soldiers toUh the Eabl of Kent, prisimer, 

T. Mot. What traitor have we there with blades 
and bills f 

Sol. Edmund, the Earl of Kent. 

King. What hath he done ? 

Sol. He wonld have taken the king away perforce, 
At we were bringing him to Eillingworth. 

T, Mor. Did you attempt his rescue, Edmund! 
speak. 

Kent. Mortimer, I did ; he is our king. 
And thou compell'st this prince to wear the crown. 

Y. Mor. Strike off his head, he shall have martial law. 

KenL Strike off my head ! base traitor, I defy thee. 

Kinrj. My lord, he is my uncle, and shall live. 

Y. Mot. My lord, he is your enemy, and shall die. 

Kent. Stay, villains ! 

King. Sweet mother, if I cannot pardon Mm> 
Entreat my Lord Protector fox \i\&\VL«. 

^ueen. Son, be content ; 1 dax^ not v^«^ ** ^w^. 
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King, Nor I, and yet methinks I should command ; 
But, sceiug I cannot, 1*11 entreat for him — 
My lord, if you will let my uncle live, 
I will requite it when I come to ago. 

Y. Mor, 'Tis for your highness good, and for the 
realm's. 
How often shall I bid yon bear him hence t 

Kent, Art thou king f must I die at thy command ? 

F. Mor. At our command ! once more, away with 
him. 

Kent Let me but stay and speak ; I will not go. 
Either my brother or his son is king, 
And none of both them thirst for Edmund's blood. 
And therefore, soldiers, whither will you hale me t 
[They hale Kent away and carry him to be beheaded. 

King, What safety niay I look for at his hands, 
If that my uncle shall be murdered thus f 

Queen. Fear not, sweet boy, I'll guard thee from thy 
foes ; 
Had Edmund lived, he would have sought thy death. 
Come, son, we'll ride a-hunting in the park. 

King, And shall my uncle Edmund ride with us ? 

Qtieen. He is a traitor, think not on him ; come. 

[Exeunt <nnnes. 

SCKNB V. 

JSnter Matrbvis and Gurnet. 

Mat. Gumey, I wonder the king dies not. 
Being in a vault up to the knees in water, 
To which the channels of the castle run. 
From whence a damp continually ariseth. 
That were enough to \)o\aoTi wx^ mwi, 
Much more a king, \>to\xg\v\. u-^ ^^ \fcw\wV3. 
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Our, And so do T, Matrevis : yesternight 
I opened but the door to throw him mea^ 
And I was almost stifled with tlie savour. 

Mat He hath a body able to endure 
More than we can inflict : and therefore now 
Let us assail his mind another while. 

Our, Send for him out thence, and I will anger him. 

MtU. But stay ; who's this f 

Enter Lightbobn. 

Light. My Lord Protector greets you. [OivtB letter. 

Our, What's here f I know not how to construe it 

Mai, Gurney, it was left unpointed for the nonce ; 
Edwardum oecUlere nolUe timere, 
That's his meaning. 

LigJU, Know ye this token f I must have the king. 

[Gives token. 

Mat Ay, stay a while ; thou shalt have answer 
straight. 
This villain's sent to make away the king. 

6ur, I thought as much. 

Mat, And, when the murder's done, 
See I10W he must be handled for his labour — 
Pereatistel Let him have the king ; 
What else ? — Here is the keys, this is the lake : 
Do as you are commanded by my lord. 

Light, I know what I must do. Get you away : 
Yet be not far off ; I shall need your help : 
See that in the next room I have a fire, 
And get me a spit, and let it be red hot. 

Mai, Very well. 

Our, Need you anything besides ! 

Lighi, A table and a featW-\>^. 

G^, Wiat'salll 
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Light, Ay, ay : m>, when I ctll jon, bring it ia. 

MaL Fear not thon that 

Our, Hei-e'« « light ; go into the dnn^on. 

\Qive9 li'jht to Ltohtborx, and then 
exit wiUt Mathevis. 

LigTU. So, now 
Must I ahoat this gear : ne'er was there any 
So finely handled as this kin^r shall be. 
Foh, here'8 a place indeed, with all my heart 1 

Edw. Who's there? what light is that! where- 
fore com'st thou t 

Light, To comfort yon, and bring yon joyfal news. 

Edw, Small comfort finds poor Edward in tby 
looks : 
Villain, I know thon com'st to murder me. 

Light. To murder you, my most gracious lord 1 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 
The queen sent me to see how you were used, 
For she relents at this your misery : 
And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 
To see a king in this most piteous state ? 

Edw. Weep'st thou already ? list a while to me. 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurney*8 is, 
Or as Matrevis', hewn from the Caucasus, 
Yet will it melt ere I have done my tale. 
This dungeon where they keep me is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Light, villains ! 

Edw, And there, in mire and puddle, have I stood 
This ten days' space ; and, lest that I should sleep, 
One plays continually upon a drum. 
They give me bread and water, being a king ; 
So that, for want ot sVee^ wi^ %wa\«x\wi^^. 
My mind's distempet'd, ml^tdli^wAY^'^'^"^^ 
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And whether I have limbs or no I know not 
O, wonid my blood dropped oat from every vein, 
As doth this water from my tatterM robes ! 
Tell Isabel the oaeen, I lookM not thus, 
When for lier sake I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhorsed the Duke of Cleremont. 
Light. 0, speak no more, my lord ! this breaks my 
heart 
Lie on this bed, and rest yourself a while. 
Biw. These looks of thine can harbour nought 
but death ; 
I see my tragedy written in thy brows. 
Yet stay a while ; forbear thy bloody hand. 
And let me see the stroke before it comes, 
That even then when I shall lose my life, 
My mind may be more steadfast on ray Qod. 
Light. What means your highness to mistrust me 

thus f 
Edw. What mean'st thou to dissemble with, me 

thus f 
LighJt, These hands were never stain'd with innocent 
blood, 
Kor shall they now be tainted with a king's. 
Edw, Forgive my thought for having such t 
thouglit 
One jewel have I left ; receive thou this : 

[Oivmg jeweL 
Still fear I, and I know not what's the cause. 
But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 
O, if thou harbour'st murder in thy heart, 
Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy soul I 
Enow that I am a king : 0, at that name 
J feel a bell offpief I where is my cio^wnX 
Oone, gone I and do I remain a\We\ 
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Light, You're overwatched, my lord : lie down ti 
rest. 

Edw. But that grief keeps me waking, I shon 
sleep ; 
For not these ten days have these eye-lids closed. 
Now, as I speak, they fall ; and yet with fear 
Open again. 0, wherefore sitt'st thon here ! 

Light, If you mistrust me, 1*11 he gone, my loitL 

Edw, No, no ; for, if thou mean'st to mnroer me. 
Thou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. [Sleet 

LighL He sleeps. [a whu 

Edw. [wafd'ngl 0, let me not die yet t O, st 

Lujht, How now, my lord 1 

Edw. Something still hnzzeth in mine ears. 
And tells me, if I sleep, I never wake : 
Tliis fear is that which makes me tremble thus; 
And therefore tell me, wherefore art thon come f 

Light, To rid thee of thy life. — Matrevis, come 1 

Enter Matbevis and Gttbnbt. 

Edw. I am too weak and feeble to resist.— 
Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul I 
Light. Run for the table. 
Edw, 0, spare me, or despatch me in a trice ! 
[Matrevis hringtt in a table. King Edwai 
is murdered by holding him down on i 
bed witli the tablet and et^imping on it. 
LighL So, lay the table down, and stamp on it^ 
But not too hard, lest tliat thou bruise his body. 

^fat. I fear me that this cry will raise the town. 
And therefore let ns take horse and away. 
Light. Tell me, sirs, was it not bravely done ? 
Our, Excellent ^ell *, ta^Vie t\ii& Co^: t\iY reward. 

\.Sta]bft \i\!QrBn:ws«:9< ^ >a>A ^ 
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Come, let us cast the body in the moat, 

And bear the king's to Mortimer oar lord : 

Away I [Exeunt with the bo(Ue8, 

Scene VI. 
Enter Mobtimeb and Matbsvis. 

V, Mor, l8*t done, Matrevis, and the murderer dead t 

Mat, Aye, my good lord ; I would it were undone. 

Y, Mor, Matrevis, if thou now growest penitent 
I'll be thy ghotstly father ; therefore chuse, 
Whether thou wilt be secret in this, 
Or else die by the hand of Mortimer. 

Mat, Gurney, my lord, is fled, and will, I fear, 
Betray us both, therefore let me fly. 

Y. Mor. Fly to the savages. 

Mai. I humbly thank your honour. 

Y. Mor. As for myself, I stand as Jove's huge tree ; 
And others are but shrubs compared to me. 
All tremble at my name, and I fear none ; 
Let's see who dare impeach me for his death. 

Enter the Queen. 

Queen. Ah, Mortimer, the king my son hath news 
His father's dead, and wo have murdered him. 

Y. Mor. What if he have ? the king is yet a child. 

Queen. Aye, but he tears his hair, and wrings his 
hands, 
ATid vows to be revenged upon us both. 
Into the council-chamber he is gone, 
To crave the aid and succour of his peers. 
Ah me i eee where he cornea, &ti^ \)1«^ Ni\V2ck.\^:!CBk.\ 
yow, Mortimer, begins our tc%%«dL^. 
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Enter the Kino, with the Lords. 

Fhrat Lord. Fear not, my lord, know that joa are a 
kin ST. 

Einff. Villain ! 

Y. JJor. How now, my lord ? 

King, Think not that I am frighted with thy 
words 1 
My father's murdered through thy treachery ; 
And thoa shalt die, and on his monrnfal hearsa 
Thy hatefnl and accursed head shall lie, 
To witness to the world, that hy thy meant 
His kingly hody was too soon interred. 

Qiieen. Weep not, sweet son 1 

King. Forhid me not to weep, he was my father ; 
And, had you loved him half so well as I, 
You could not hear his death thus patiently. 
But you, I fear, conspired with Mortimer. 

Lords. Why speak you not unto my lord the king f 

Y. Mor, Because I think scorn to be accused. 
Who is the man dare say I murdered him ? 

King. Traitor I in me my loving father speakt, 
Antl plainly saith, 'twas thou that marder'dst him. 

Y. Mor, But hath your grace no other proof than 
thiA? 

King, Yes, if this be the hand of Mortimer. 

Y, Mor, False Gurney hath betrayed me and him- 
self. [Aside, 

Queen. I feared as much ; murder cannot be hid; 

[AMde. 

Y. Mor. 'Tis my hand ; what gather you by this ! 

^171^. That thither thou didst send a murderer. 

Y. Mor, What muideTOt \ 'fttvc^L ^«*!^ '^'^ ''^wl 1 
sent. 
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King, Aye, Mortimer, thoa know'st that he is 
slain ; 
And so shalt thou he too. Why-stays he here f 
Bring him unto a hnrdle, drag him forth, 
Hang him, I Fay, and set his quarters up. 
But biin;; his head back preseutly to me. 

Queen, For my sake, sweet son, pity Mortimer. 

X . Mor, Madam, entreat not, I will rather die, 
Than sae for life nnto a [wltry boy. 

King. Hence with the traitor 1 with the murderer ! 

Y, Mor. Base Fortune, now I see, that in thy wheel 
There is a point, to which when men aspire. 
They tumble headlong down : that point I touched. 
And, seeing there was no place to mount up higher, 
Why should I grieve at my declining fall ? 
Farewell, fair queen ; weep not for Mortimer, 
That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 

King. What ! suffer yon the traitor to delay f 

[Mortimer is taken away. 

Queen. As thou receivedest thy life from me. 
Spill not the blood of gentle Mortimer. 

King, This argues that yon spilt my father's blood, 
Else would you not entreat for Mortimer. 

Queen. I spill his blood ? no. 

King. Aye, madam, yon ; for sp the rumour mns. 

Queen. That rumour is untrue ; for loving thee. 
Is this report raised on |K)or Isabel ? 

King. I do not think her so unnaturaL 

Second Lord. My lord, I fear me it will prove too 
true. 

King. Mother, yon are suspected for his deal\v^ 
And therefore we commit you to t^i^^I^'wot^ 
TtU farther trial may be inade thettol \ 
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If yon be giiilty, thongh I be jonr son, 
Think not to tind me slack or pitirul. 

Queen, Nay, to my death, lor too loner haye I lired, 
Whenas my son thinks to abridge my days. 

Kiag. Away with her, her words enforce these tears, 
And I shall pity her if she speak again. 

Queen. ShuU I not mourn for my beloved lord. 
And with the rest accompany him to his ^rave t 

Lord, Thus, madam, 'tis the king's will yoa shall 
hence. 

Queen, He hath forgotten me; stay, I am his 
mother. 

Lord, That boots not ; therefore, gentle madam, so. 

Queen, Then come, sweet death, and rid me of this 
grief. immL 

Be-enUr a Lord, toith the head (Tf Mortimek. 

Lord, My lord, here is the head of Mortimer. 

King, Go fetch my father's hearse, where it shall lie ; 
And bring my funeral robes. Accursed head, 
Could I have ruled thee then, as I do now, 
Thon had'st not hatched this monstrous treachery. 
Here comes the hearse ; help me to mourn, my lorda. 
Sweet father, here unto thy murdered ghost 
I offer up this wicked traitor's head ; 
And let these tears, distilling from mine eyes. 
Be witness of my grief and iunocency. [Exeunt, 




THE MASSACRE OF PARIS. 



GdlSE DECLARES HIS POLICY. 

Act I., Scene 2. 

QvMt, Now, Guise, begin those deep-engender'd 
thoughts 
To burst abroad those never-dying flames 
Which cannot be extinguish 'd but by blood : 
Oft have I levell'd, and at last have learn'd 
That peril is the chiefest way to happiness, 
And resolution honour's fairest aim. 
What glory is there in a common good. 
That hangs for every peasant to achieve f 
That like T best, that flies beyond my reach. 
Set me to scale the high Pyramides, 
And thereon set the diadem of France ; 
ril either rend it with my nails to naxi^lit. 
Or mount the top with my aspuVxi^mTi^f 
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1-x \:^Jk nj zjastizZam iai:K» vi^eoB I boSd, 

Ha.^-'. 'Axx puaiiid kixLid so ta« kia; ; 

f'^ t'.i.<, :lii i-ni, tzii Leu% t^ Luii. aid arnisd, 

Mattert c^ vsLyjn azaei as bj nanj, 

Y«t oaitntc^ bj Booe ; 

For U.U, bath bearen cngndo^d me of eutii ; 

for thii, tbii cartb sutaxns my bodj^a wdgfat, 

Ab4 vita tfaif weight FIl ooanterpoiie m crown. 

Or with Mditioni weaiy all the vorld ; 

For thin, fmn Sfiain the ftatel j Catholics 

.S«;Dd Indian gold to coin me French ecoes ; 

For this* have I a largess from the Pope, 

A pen^iion, and a diiipensation too ; 

And by t!iat privilege to work upon, 

My p'llicy hath fram'd religion. 

fUligionl ODiabolef 

Ki<if I am asham'd, howerer that I seem. 

To think a word of such a simple sonnd, 

Of no great matter should he made the ground. 

Thu gentle king, whose pleasure uncontrolled 

Wcakcncth his body, and will waste his realm, 

If I repair not what he ruinates — 

Iliin, as a child, I daily win with words, 

Ho that for proof he barely bears the name ; 

/ t^xncatOf and he ft\islsm% t\vfe\^Tftfe. 
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The Motber-Queeo works wonders for my sak^ 

And in my love entombs the hope of France^ 

Rifling the bowels of her treasury, 

To supply my wants and necessity. 

Paris hath full fi7e hundred colleges^ 

As monasteries, priories, abbeys, and halls, 

Wherein are thirty thousand able men, 

Besides a thousand sturdy student Catholics ; 

And more — of my knowledge, in one clobter keep 

Five hundred fat Franciscan friars and priesta : 

All this, and more, if more may be comprised, 

To bring the will of our desires to end. 

Then, Guise, 

Since thou hast all the cards within thy hands. 

To shuffle or cut, take this as surest thing, 

That, right or wrong, thou deal thyself a king — 

Ay, but, Navarre — 'tis but a nook of France, 

Sufficient yet for such a petty king. 

That, with a rabblement of his heretics, 

Blinds Europe's eyes, and troubleth our estate. 

Him will we — IPoivding to his suford.] but first let's 

follow those in France 
That hinder our possession to the crown. 
As Csesar to his soldiers, so say I — 
Those that hate me will I learn to loathe. 
Give me a look, that, when I bend the browi^ 
Pale death may walk in furrows of my face ; 
A hand, that with a grasp may gci^ \.Vi% HtQ\\^ % 
An ear to bear what my detractoiH aa.^ •, 
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A royal seat, a sceptre, and a crown ; 
That those which do behold them may become 
As men that stand and gaze against the sun. 
The plot b laid, and things shall come to pass 
Where resolution strives for victory. 

THE DEATH OF GUISE. 

Act IIL, Scene 2. 

Quiit, Now sues the king for favour to the Guise, 
And all his minions stoop when I command : 
Why, this 'tis to have an army in the field. 
Kow, by the holy sacrament, I swear, 
As ancient Romans o'er their captive lords, 
So will I triumph o'er this wanton king ; 
And he shall follow my proud chariot's wheels. 
Now do I but begin to look about, 
And all my former time was spent in vain. 
Hold, sword. 
For in thee is the Duke of Guise's hope. 

Re-eider Third Murderer. 

Villain, why dost thou look so ghastly ? speak. 

Third Murd. 0, pardon me, my Lord of Guise 1 

Quise. Pardon thee I why, what hast thou done ! 

Third Murd, my lord, I am one of them that is 
set to murder you ! 

Qutse, To murder me, villain ! 

Third Murd, Ay, m^W^'. ^^kftx^^\.>B3K^^\al«s^.^«ir 
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standings in the next room ; therefore, good my lord, 
go not forth. 

Om»e. Tet Csesar shall go forth. 
Let mean conceits and baser men fear death : 
Tut, they are peasants ; I am Duke of Guise ; 
And princes with their looks engender fear. 

Fir8t Murd, [vrUhin.'] Stand close ; he is comiug ; 
I know him by his voice. 

Ouiae, As pale as ashes 1 nay, then, it is time 
To look about 

Enter First and Second Murderers. 

First amd Sec Mwrderera, Down with him, down 
with him 1 [They stab GuiSB. 

Quiae, 0, I have my death's wound 1 give me leave 
to speak. 

Sec Murd. Then pray to God, and ask forgiveness 
of the king. 

Ouise. Trouble me not ; I ne'er offended him, 
Nor will I ask forgiveness of the king. 
0, that I have not power to stay my life, 
Nor immortality to be reveng'd ! 
To die by peasants, what a grief is this I 
Ah, Sixtus, bo reveng'd upon the king I 
Philip and Parma, I am slain for you I 
Pope, excommunicate, Philip, depose 
The wicked branch of curs'd Yalois his line 1 
Vive la messel perish Hngueiiota\ 
Thas Oesar did go forth, and t\i\»\i^ ^«i^ \p\w^^ 
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♦ 

A VISION OF OLYMPUa 
Act I., SosNB 1. 

Here the curtains draw: there is discovered Jupiter 
cUmdling Ganymede on his knee, and Hermes Iffing 
asleep, 

Jup. Come, gentle Ganymede, and play with me ; 
I love thee well, say Juno what she wilL 

Oan. I am much better for yonr worthless loveb 
That will not shield me from her shrewish blows ! 
To-day, whenas I fill'd into your cups. 
And held the cloth of pleasanee whiles yon drank. 
She reach'd me such a rap for that I spill'd, 
As made the blood run down mine ears. 

Jup, What, dares she strike the darling of mj 
thoughts % 
By Saturn's bouU and fbAa e»bT^5)cL.^i>cvxfta^T^\v^^^^ 
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That, shaken thrice, makes nature's buildings quake, 
I Yow, if she but once frown on thee more, 
To hang her, meteor-like, 'twixt heaven and earth, 
And bind her, hand and foot, with golden cords, 
As once I did for harming Hercules I 

Oan, Might I but see that pretty sport a-foot, 
O, how would I with Helen's brother laugh. 
And bring the Gods to wonder at the game 1 
Sweet Jupiter, if e'er I pleas'd thine eje, 
Or seemed fair, wall'd in with eagle's wings^ 
Grace my immortal beauty with this boon. 
And I will spend my time in thy bright arms. 

Jup, What is' t, sweet wag, I should deny thy youth t 
Whose face reflects such pleasure to mine eyes. 
As I, exhal'd with thy fire-darting beams, 
Have oft driven back the horses of the Night, 
Whenas they would have hal'd thee from my sight. 
Sit on my knee, and call for thy content. 
Control proud Fate, and cut the thread of Time : 
Why, are not all the gods at thy command. 
And heaven and earth the bounds of thy delight/ 
Vulcan shall dance to make thee laughing-sporty 
And my nine daughters sing when thou art sad; 
From Juno's bird I'll pluck her spotted pride. 
To make thee fans wherewith to cool thy face ; 
And Venus' swans shall shed their silver down. 
To sweeten out the slumbers of thy bed ; 
Uermea no more shall show the '^oxV^Y^'^rai^S 
If that tby fancy in his featheTB d^^ 
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Bat, as this one, I'll tear them all from Um, 

\PlwkB a feather from Hbbmxs* iosn^ 

Do thou but say, " their colour pleaseth me." 

Hold here, my little love ; these linkM gems, 

[Qwesjemli. 
ULy Juno ware upon her marriage-day, 

Pat thou about thy neck, my own sweet heart. 

And trick thy arms and shoulders with my theft 

Qan, I would have a jewel for mine ear, 

And a fine brooch to put in my hat. 

And then I'll hug with you an hundred times. 

Jup, And shalt have, Ganymede, if thou wilt be my 

love. 

Enier Vbnitb. 

Ven, kjt this is it : you can sit toying there, 
And playing with that female wanton boy. 
Whiles my ^neas wanders on the seas, 
And rests a prey to every billow's pride. 
Juno, false Jnno, in her chariot's pomp, 
Drawn through the heavens by steeds of Boreas' brood, 
Made Hebe to direct her airy wheels 
Into the windy country of the clouds ; 
Where, finding ^olus entrench'd with storms. 
And guarded with a thousand grisly ghosts. 
She humbly did beseech him for our bane. 
And charg'd him drown my son with all his train. 
Then gan the winda \>TQsk. o*^ \Xi&\x \st%3£Xi d$\Ar«^ 
And all -^olia to \>e Txp in Mm^\ 
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Poor Troy must now be sack'd upon the sea, 
And Neptune's waves be envious men of war ; 
Epeus' horse, to Etna's hill transform'd, 
PreparM stands to wreck their wooden walls ; 
And iEolus, like Agamemnon, sounds 
The surges, his fierce soldiers, to the spoil ; 
See how the night, Ulysses-like, comes forth, 
And intercepts the day, as Dolon erst ! 
Ay, me ! the stars suppris'd, like Rhesus' steeds. 
Are drawn by darkness forth Astrseus' tente. 
What shall I do to save thee, my sweet boy ! 
Whenas the waves do threat our crystal world, 
And Proteus, raising hills of flood on high. 
Intends, ere long, to sport him in the sky. 
False Jupiter, reward'st thou virtue so ? 
What, is not piety exempt from woe ? 
Then die, iBneas, in thine innocence. 
Since that religion hath no recompense. 

Jwp, Content thee, Gytherea, in thy care. 
Since thy iSneas' wandering fate is firm. 
Whose weary limbs shall shortly make repose 
In those fair walls I promis'd him of yore. 
But, first in blood must his good fortune bud, 
Before he be the lord of Tumus' tovm. 
Or force her smile that hitherto hath frown'd : 
Three winters shall he with the Rutiles war. 
And, in the end, subdue them with his sword ; 
And full three summers likewiBQ «Wl[\.Yi<^^«%siNA 
In Bumag^Dg those fierce baTbama tdlYcl^^ \ 
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Which once pcrform'd, poor Troy, so long sup* 

press'd, 
From forth her ashes shall advance her head, 
And flourish once again, that erst was dead. 
But bright Ascanios, beauty's better work, 
Who with the sun divides one radiant shape, 
Shall build his throne amidst those starry towers 
That earth-born Atlas, groaning, underprops : 
Ko bounds, but heaven, shall bound his empery, 
Whose azur'd gates, enchas^ with his name. 
Shall make the Morning haste her grey uprise, 
To feed her eyes with his engraven fame. 
Thus, in stout Hector's race, three hundred years 
The Roman sceptre royal shall remain. 
Till that a princess-priest, conceiv'd by ICars^ 
Shall yield to dignity a double birth, 
Who will eternish Troy in their attempts. 

Ven, How may I credit these thy flattering terms. 
When yet both sea and sands beset their ships, 
And Phoebus, as in Stygian pools, refrains 
To taint his tresses in the Tyrrhene main ? 

Jwp. I will take order for that presently. — 
Hermes, awake ! and haste to Keptnne's realm. 
Whereas the wind-god, warring now with fate, 
Be8iege[s] th' offspring of our kingly loins : 
Charge him from me to turn his stormy powers, 
And fetter them in Vulcan's sturdy brass. 
That durst thus piouidly ^vrtoxL^ Q>>QLt \s1\^%\&\»xl'« igeaoe. 
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Venus, farewell : thy son shall be our care. — 
Come, Ganymede, we must about this gear. 

[Exeunt Jttfitbb and Ganymede. 

THE FALL OF TROY. 
Act IL, Scene 1. 

Dido, Nay, leave not here ; resolve me of the rest. 

JSn. O, the enchanting words of that base slave 
Made him to think Epeus' pine-tree horse 
A sacrifice to appease Minerva's wrath 1 
The rather, that for one Laocoon, 
Breaking a spear upon his hollow breast. 
Was with two-wingsd serpents stung to death. 
Whereat aghast, we were commanded straight 
With reverence to draw it into Troy : 
In which unhappy work was I employed ; 
These hands did help to hale it to the gates, 
Through which it could not enter, 'twas so huge — 
O, had it never enter'd, Troy had stood ! 
But Priamus, impatient of delay, 
Enforced a wide breach in that rampir'd wall 
Which thousand battering rams could never pierce, 
And so came in this fatal instrument * 
At whose accursed feet, as oveijoy'd, 
We banqueted, till, overcome with wine^ 
Some surfeited, and others Boxmdl^ ^\^^\.. 
Which Sinon viewing, caused t\i^ Qti^^s^sficL ^^s^ 
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To haste to Tcnedos, and tell the camp : 

Then he unlocked the horse ; and suddenly, 

From oat his entrails, Keoptolemns, 

Setting his spear upon the ground, leapt forth, 

And, after him, a thousand Grecians more, 

In whose stem faces shin'd the quenchless fire 

That after hurnt the pride of Asia. 

By this, the camp was come unto the walls, 

And through the breach did march into the streets, 

Where, meeting with the rest, *• Kill, kill I " they 

cried. 
Frighted with this confus^ noise, I rose, 
And, looking from a turret, might behold 
Young infants swimming in their parents' blood, 
Headless carcasses piled up in heaps, 
Virgins half-doad, dragg'd by their golden hair. 
And with main force flung on a ring of pikes. 
Old men with swords thrust through their aged sides, 
Kneeling for mercy to a Greekish lad, 
AVho with steel pole-axes dash'd out their brains. 
Then buckled I mine armour, drew my sword, 
And tliinkinif to go down, came Hector's ghost, 
"With ashy visage, blueish sulphur eyes, 
His arms torn from his shoulders, and his breast 
Furrow'd with wounds, and, that which made me weep, 
Thongs at his heels, by which Achilles' horse 
Drew him in triumph through the Greekish camp. 
Burst from the earth, crying, ** ^neas, fly ! 
Troy is a-lire, the Grecians hav^ tVv^ towiv I" 



I 
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D\do, O Hector, who weeps not to hear thy name ? 

^n, T6t flnng I forth, and desperate of my life, 
Ran in the thickest throngs, and with this sword 
Sent many of their savage ghosts to helL 
At last came Pyrrhns, fell and fall of ire, 
His harness dropping hlood, and on his spear 
The mangled head of Priam's youngest son ; 
And, after him, his band of Myrmidons, 
With balls of wild-fire in their murdering paws, 
Which made the funeral flame that burnt fair Troy ; 
All which hemm'd me about, crying, ** This is he ! " 

D{do, Ah, how could poor ^neas scape their hands ? 

^n. My mother Yenus, jealous of my health, 
Convey'd me from their crooked nets and bands ; 
So I escap'd the furious Pyrrhns' wrath : 
Who then ran to the palace of the king. 
And at Jove's altar finding Priamus, 
About whose withered neck hung Hecuba, 
Folding his hand in hers, and jointly both 
Beating their breasts, and falling on the ground, 
He, with his falchion's point raised up at once. 
And with Megsera's eyes, star'd in their face, 
Threatening a thousand deatlis at every glance : 
To whom the ag6d king thus, trembling, spoke ; 
"Achilles' son, remember what I was, 
Father of fifty ^ons, but they are slain ; 
Lord of my fortune, but my fortune's turn'd ; 
King of this city, but my Tio^ \& W ^ \ 
And now am neither fatLox, \ot^> xiot Vvci'^v 
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Tet who 80 wretched but desires to live t 

O, let me live, great Neoptolemus ! " 

Not mov'd at all, bat smiling at his tears, 

This butcher, whilst his hands were yet held up, 

Treading upon his breast, stmck off his hands. 

Dido, 0, end ^neas 1 I can hear no more. 

J5^ At which the frantic queen leap'd on his &c 
And in his eyelids hanging by the nails, 
A little while prolong'd her husband's life. 
At last, the soldiers puUed her by the heels, 
And swung her howling in the empty air. 
Which sent an echo to the wounded king : 
Whereat he lifted up his bed-rid limbs, 
And would have grappled with Achilles' son, 
Forgetting both his want of strength and hands ; 
Which he disdaining, whisk'd his sword about, 
And with the wind thereof the king fell down ; 
Then from the navel to the throat at once 
He ripp'd old Priam ; at whose latter gasp 
Jove's marble statue gan to bend the brow. 
As loathing Pyrrhus for this wicked act 
Yet he, undaunted, took his father's flag, 
And dipp'd it in the old king's chill-cold blood, 
And then in triumph ran into the streets. 
Through which he could not pass for slaughtered me 
So, leaning on his sword, he stood stone-still, 
Viewing the fire wherewith rich Ilion burnt. 
By this, I got my father ow m^ b«.ck^ 
This young boy in mitift arcaa, wAVj *Csi^V«s^^ 
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Led fair Grensa, my beloved wife ; 

When thou, Achates, with thy aword mad'st way, 

And we were round environ'd with the Greeks : 

O, there I lost my wife 1 and, had not we 

Fought manfully, I had not told this tale. 

Tet manhood would not serve ; of force we fled ; 

And, as we went unto our ships, thou know'st 

We saw Gassandra sprawling in the streets, 

Whom Ajaz ravish'd in Diana's fane, 

Her cheeks swollen with sighs, her hair all rent ; 

Whom I took up to bear unto our ships ; 

But suddenly the Grecians foUow'd us. 

And I, alas, was forc'd to let her lie I 

Than got we to our ships, and, being aboard, 

Polyzena cried out, " ^neas, stay I 

The Greeks pursue me ; stay, and take me in ! " 

Mov'd with her voice, I leap'd into the sea. 

Thinking to bear her on my back aboard. 

For all our ships were launched into the deep. 

And, as I sworn, she, standing on the shore. 

Was by the cruel Myrmidons surpris'd, 

And, after that, by Pyrrhus sacrific'd. 

DIDO REVEALS HER LOVE. 

Act I XL, Scene 2. 

Bido, dull, conceited Dido, that till now 
Didst never think ^neaa beau^xiW 
Bat now, for quittance of fhia Qr?«tA\^\.t 
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I'll make me bracelets of his golden hair ; 

His glistering eyes shall be my looking-glass ; 

His lips an altar, where I'll offer up 

As many kisses as the sea hath sands ; 

Instead of music I will hear him speak ; 

His looks shall be my only library ; 

And thon, iEneas, Dido's treasury, 

In whose fair bosom I will lock more wealth 

Than twenty thousand Indias can afford. 

0, here he comes ! Love, love, give Dido leave 

To be more modest than her thoughts admit, 

Lest I be made a wonder to the world. 

Elder JEneas, Achates, Sbboestus, Iuonetts, and 

Cloanthtts. 

Achates, how doth Carthage please your lord \ 

Ach. That will ^neas shew your majesty. 

Dido. iBueas, art thou there ? 

JEn. I understand, your highness sent for me. 

Dido, No ; but, now thou art here, tell me, in 
sooth, 
In what might Dido highly pleasure thee. 

JSii. So much have I receiv'd at Dido's hands, 
As, without blushing, I can ask no more : 
Yet, queen of Afric, are my ships unrigg'd, 
My sails all rent in sunder with the wiud. 
My oars broken, anvl m^ takck.\.Ytt.^W.t, 
Yea, all my navy apW.tm^XixoOsawA^'^'^'^s 
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Nor Btern nor anchor have onr maimM fleet ; 
Onr masts the furioos winds strack overboard : 
Which piteous wants if Dido will supply, 
We will account her author of onr lives. 

Dido, iBneas, I'll repair thy Trojan ships, 
Conditionally that thou wilt stay with me, 
And let Achates sail to Italy : 
I'll give thee tackling made of rivell'd gold, 
Wound on the barks of odoriferous trees ; 
Oars of massy ivory, full of holes. 
Through which the water shall delight to play ; 
Thy anchors shall be heVd from crystal rocks, 
Which, if thou lose, shall shine above the waves ; 
The masts, whereon thy swelling sails shall hang. 
Hollow pyramides. of silver plate ; 
The sails of folded lawn, where shall be wrought 
The wars of Troy — ^but not Troy's overthrow ; 
For ballass, empty Dido's treasury : 
Take what ye will, but leave iBneas here. 
Achates, thou shalt be so seemly clad. 
As sea-bom nymphs shall swarm about thy ships. 
And wanton mermaids court thee with sweet songH, 
Flinging in favours of more sovereign worth 
Than Thetis hangs about Apollo's neck. 
So that ^neas may but stay with me. 
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DIDO DREADS HER LOVER'S DEPARTURE. 

AOT lY., SOENB 4. 

D\do, Speaks not iEEaeaa like a oonqaeror t 
blessed tempests that did drive him in 1 

happy sand that made him ran aground t 
Henceforth yon shall be onr Carthage gods. 
Ay, but it may be, he will leave my love. 
And seek a foreign land call'd Italy : 

0, that I had a charm to keep the winds 
Within the closure of a golden ball ; 
Or that the Tyrrhene sea were in mine arms, 
That he might suffer shipwreck on my breast, 
As oft as he attempts to hoist up sail I 

1 must prevent him ; wishing will not serve. — 
Go bid my nurse take young Ascanius, 

And bear him in the country to her house ; 
iEneas will not go without his son; 
Yet, lest he should, for I am full of fear. 
Bring me his oars, his tackling, and his sails. 

\mt First Lord. 
What if 1 sink his ships ? 0, he will frown I 
Better he frown than I should die for grief. 
I cannot see him frown ; it may not be : 
Armies of foes resolv'd to win this town, 
Or impious traitors vow'd to have my life. 
Affright me not ; ouYy Z&u«»j9r Ixq^t^ 
Is tliat whicli teriiii^^ooxT>\^cJ^\v^x\.\ 
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Not bloody spears, appearing in the air, 

Presage the downfall of my empery. 

Nor blazing comets threatened Dido's death ; 

It is Eneas' frown that ends my days. 

If he forsake me not, I never die ; 

For in his looks I see eternity, 

And he*ll make me immortal with a kiss. 

THE NUBSE AS TEMPTRESS. 
Act IV., SoBNB 6. 

Enter Nurse, wUh Cupid ca AsoANm& 

Nurse, ^y Lord Ascanios, yon must go with me. 

Oup, Whither must I go ? Til stay with my mother. 

Nurse, No, thou shalt go with me unto my house. 
I have an orchard that hath store of plums, 
Brown almonds, services, ripe figs, and dates. 
Dewberries, apples, yellow oranges ; 
A garden where are bee-hives full of honey. 
Musk-roses, and a thousand sort of flowers ; 
And in the midst doth run a silver stream, 
Where thou shalt see the red-gill*d fishes leap. 
White swans, and many lovely water-fowls. 
Now speak, Ascanius, will you go or no ? 

Cup, Come, come, I'll go. How far hence is your 
house? 

NttrsA Bat hereby, cVxWd. ; "^^ i^«2\ ^X. "^Ki&asR. 
Btr&ight 
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Ctifk BTone, I am mnf ; irfll jvn mtt 
Nurtt. kj, M Ton'll dvdl with me^ i 

a^ 80 yon'll lora sw, I ou* not If I d 
Nurtt. Thtt I might lira ta Ma thfa 1m] 
How prettilj he laughs I Qo, jan wag I 
You'll be a twiggsr when yon eoma to aga, 
817 Dido what the will, I am not old f 
I'll b« BO more a widow ; I am joniig ; 
I'll hars a hoiband, or elas • lorai, 
CV- A hntband, and no taath I 



DIDO'S DESPAIB. 

A<rrT., SozxiS. 

Dido. Hast then forf^t how man; neighl 
Were up id stiiib, for making thee my lore 
How Carthage did rebal, larhw storm. 
And all tho world call'd me a second Helen 
For being entangled by a stranger'a loola t 
So thoa wouldst prove aa trne aa Paris did, 
Would, as fa.!!- Troy was, Carthage might tx 
Anil I be caU'd a aecoud Helena I 
H.xd I a son by thee, the grief wera leae. 
That I might aee ^neas in hia face ; 
Now if thou go'st, what caust thon leave be 
But rather will augment ttiaiaB0»6iii.i ■*•« 
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.M^» In vain, my love, thou spend'st thy fainting 

breath : 
If words might move me, I were overcome. 
Bido. And wilt thou not be mov'd with Dido's 

words? 
Thy mother was no goddess, perjur'd man, 
Kor Dardanus the author of thy stock ; 
Bat thou art sprang from Scythian Caucasus, 
And tigers of Hyrcania gave thee suck. — 
Ah, foolish Dido, to forbear this long ! — 
Wast thou not wreck'd upon this Libyan shore, 
And cam'st to Dido like a fisher swain ? 
Repair'd not I thy ships, made thee a king. 
And all thy needy followers noblemen ? 

serpent, that came creeping from the shore. 
And I for pity harbour'd in my bosom. 

Wilt thou now slay me with thy venom'd sting, 
And hiss at Dido for preserving thee ? 
Gro, go, and spare not ; seek out Italy : 

1 hope that that which love forbids me do. 
The rocks and sea>gulfs will perform at large, 
And thou shalt perish in the billows' ways, 
To whom poor Dido doth bequeath revenge : 
Ay, traitor I and the waves shall cast thee up, 
Where thou and false Achates first set foot ; 
Which if it chance, I'll give ye burial, 

And weep upon your lifeless carcasses, 

Though thovL nor he will pity m© a "wYiiV^ 

Wljjr star'st thon in my face 1 1£ tYkoxx ^?rCiX. ^^«1 ^ 
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Leap in mine arms ; mine armB are open wide ; 
If not, tarn from me, and I'll torn from thee ; 
For thongh thou hast the heart to say farewell, 
I have not power to stay thee. [iSett iSnAii 

Is he gone t 
Ay, bat he'll come again ; he cannot go ; 
He loves me too-too well to serve me so : 
Yet he that in my sight wonld not relent, 
Will, being absent, be obdarate stilL 
By this, he has got to the water-side ; 
And, see, the sailors take him by the hand ; 
Bat he shrinks back ; and now, remembering me^ 
Rotnms amain : welcome, welcome, my love 1 
Bnt Where's ^neas ? ah, he's gone, he's gone I 
• • • • • 

I>\do, Anna, Anna, I will follow him 1 ' 

Aniko, How can yon go, when he hath all yonr fleet! j 
I>\do, I'll frame me wings of wax, like Icarus, | 

And, o'er his ships, will soar unto the sun. 
That they may melt, and I fall in his arms ; 
Or else I'll make a prayer unto the waves, 
That I may swim to him, like Triton's niece. 
Anna, fetch Arion's harp. 
That I may tice a dolphin to the shore. 
And ride upon his back unto my love 1 
Look, sister, look I lovely ^neas* ships 1 ' 

See, see, the billows heave 'em up to heaven, V 

And now down fall th^ ke^eU into the deep 1 I 

O sister, sister, ta\ie ^nro^ ^^«k tw3k&\ ' 
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They'll break his ships. Proteus, Neptune, Jove, 

Save, save iBneas, Dido's liefest love I 

Now is he come on shore, safe without hurt : 

But, see. Achates wills him put to sea, 

And all the sailors merry-make for joy ; 

But he, remembering me, shrinks back again : 

See, where he comes I welcome, welcome, my love 

Anna^ Ah, sister, leave these idle fantasies ! 
Sweet sister, cease ; remember who you are. 

Dido, Dido I am, unless I be deceiv'd : 
And must I rave thus for a runagate ? 
Must I make ships for him to sail away ? 
Nothing can bear me to him but a ship, 
And be hath all my fleet. What shall I do, 
But die in fury of this oversight ? 
Ay, I must be the murderer of myself ; 
No, but I am not ; yet I will be straight. 
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HERO AND LEANDER. 



THE FIRST SESTIAD. 



Thi Argummt of the First Sestiad, 

Hero's description and her loTe's : 
The fane of Venus, where he moTes 
His worthy loTe-soit, and attains ; 
Whose bliss the wrath of Fates restrains 
For Cupid's grace to Mercury : 
Which tale the author doth imply. 

ON Hellespont, fjuilty of true love's blc 
In view and opposite two cities stoc 
Sea-borderers, disjoin'd by Neptune's mig) 
The one Abydos^ the other Sestos Light. 
At Sestos Hero dwelt ; Hero the fair, 
Whom young Apollo courted for her hair 
And offer'd as a do"wet \i\a'Wx"OLVei^\X«w 
Where she sIiotxU Bit, tot m«tL\o \s«a^ 
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The outside of her garments were of lawn, 
The lining parple silk, with gilt stars drawn ; 
Her wide sleeves green, and border'd with a grove, 
Where Venus in her naked glory strove 
To please the careless and disdainful eyes 
Of proud Adonis, that before her lies ; 
Her kirtle blue, whereon was many a stain, 
Made with the blood of wretched lovers slain. 
Upon her head she ware a myrtle wreath. 
From whence her veil reach'd to the ground beneath : 
Her veil was artificial flowers and leaves. 
Whose workmanship both man and beast deceives : 
Many would praise the sweet smell as she past. 
When 'twas the odour which her breath forth cast ; 
And there for honey bees have sought in vain, 
And, beat from thence, have lighted there again. 
About her neck hung chains of pebble-stone, 
Which, lighten'd by her nock, like diamonds shone. 
She ware no gloves ; for neither sun nor wind 
Would burn or parch her hands, but, tcbher mind. 
Or warm or cool them, for they took delight 
To play upon those hands, they were so white. 
Buskins of shells, all silver'd, used she, 
And branched with blushing coral to the knee ; 
Where sparrows perch' d, of hollow pearl and gold. 
Such as the world would wonder to behold : 
Those with sweet water oft her handmaid fills. 
Which, as she went, would cheivi)^ VXvtwi^ ^'^'^^^ 
Some 8aj, for her the fairest C\xi^\^^V3dl^» 
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And, looking in Iier face, was strooken blind. 
But this is true ; so like was one the other. 
As he imagin'd Hero was his mother ; 
And oftentimes into her bosom flow, 
About her naked neck his bare arms threw, 
And laid his childish head npon her breast, 
And, with still i)anting rock, there took his rest 
So lovely-fair was Hero, Venus* nun, 
As Nature wept, thinking she was and one. 
Because she took more from her tlian she left, 
And of such wondrous beauty her bereft : 
Therefore, in sign her treasure suffer'd wrack, 
Since Hero's time hath half the world been black. 

Amorous Leander, beautiful and young 
(Whose tragedy divine Museeus sung), 
Dwelt at Abydos ; since him dwelt there none 
For wliom succeeding times make greater moan. 
Ills dangling tresses, tliat were never shorn, 
Had I hey been cut, and unto Colchos borne, 
Would have allured the venturous youth of Greece 
To hazard more than for the golden fleece. 
Fair Cynthia wish'd his arms might be her sphere ; 
Grief makes her pale, because she moves not there. 
His body was as straight as Circe's wand ; 
Jove might have sipt out nectar from his hand. 
Even as delicious meat is to the tast. 
So was his neck in touching, and surpast 
The white of Pelop's shoulder : I could tell ye, 
Woyf smooth his bvcaat "'?a^, wv.^\ia^ ^\\\\A\k\si\sii3i 



\ 
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And whose immortal fingers did imprint 

That heavenly path with many a curious dint 

That runs along his back ; bat my rude pen 

Can hardly blazon forth the loves of men, 

Much less of powerful gods : let it suffice 

That my slack Muse sings of Leander*s eyes ; 

Those orient cheeks and lips, exceeding his 

That leapt into the water for a kiss 

Of his own shadow, and, despising many, 

Died ere he could enjoy the love of any. 

Had wild Hippolytus Leander seen, 

Enamour'd of his beauty had he been : 

His presence made the rudest peasant melt, 

That in the vast uplandish country dwelt : 

The barbarous Thracian soldier, mov'd with nought, 

Was mov'd with him, and for his favour sought. 

Some swore he was a maid in man's attire. 

For in his looks were all that men desire — 

A pleasant-smiling cheek, a speaking eye, 

A brow for love to banquet royally ; 

And such as knew he was a man, would say, 

** Leander, thou art made for amorous play ; 

Why art thou not in love, and lov'd of all ? 

Though thou be fair, yet be not thine own thrall" ' 

The men of wealthy Sestos every year, 
For his sake whom their goddess held so dear, 
Rose-cheek'd Adonis, kept a solemn feast : 
Thither resorted many a 'wa.'n^QtvEi^ \gQ>Kek\. 
To meet their loyes : wic\i ^\iaA lioxi^ ^ ^^ 
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Came lovers home from this great festival ; 

For every street, like to a firmament, 

Glistered with breathing stars, who, where they ma. 

Frighted the melancholy earth, which deem'd 

Eternal heaven to bnm, for so it seem'd, 

As if another Phaeton had got 

The guidance of the sun's rich chariot. 

But, far above the loveliest. Hero shin'd. 

And stole away th' enchanted gazer's mind ; 

For like sea-nymphs' inveigling harmony, 

So was her beauty to the standers by ; 

Kor that night-wandering, pale, and watery star 

(When yawning dragons draw her thirling car 

From Latmus' mount up to the gloomy sky, 

Where, crown'd with blazing light and majesty 

She proudly sits) more overrules the flood 

Than she the hearts of those that near her stood. 

Even as when gaudy nymphs pursue the chase. 

Wretched Ixion's shaggy-footed race, 

Incens'd with savage beat, gallop amain 

From steep pine-bearing mountains to the plain. 

So ran the people forth to gaze upon her, 

And all that view'd her were enamour'd on her : 

And as in fury of a dreadful ^ght. 

Their fellows being slain or put to flight, 

Poor soldiers stand with fear of death dead-strooken 

So at her presence all surpris'd and tooken. 

Await the sentence of b^t ocotYi^x^ Ck^s^^ % 

He whom she iavouiaWv^i^', >i>ftft ^"Oti^t ^«^\ 
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There might yon see one sigh ; another rage ; 
And some, their violent passions to assuage, 
Compile sharp satires ; but, alas, too late I 
For faithful love will never turn to hate ; 
And many, seeing great princes were denied, 
Pin'd as they went, and thinking on her died. 
On this feast-day — Oli, cursed day and hour I 
Went Hero thorough Sestos, from her tower 
To Venus* temple, where unhappily, 
As after chanc'd, they did each other spy. 
So fair a church as this liad Yenus none : 
Tlie walls were of discolour'd jasper-stone. 
Wherein was Proteus carv'd ; and overhead 
A lively vine of green sea-agate spread. 
Where by one hand light-headed Bacchus huiig, 
And with the other wine from grapes outwrung. 
Of crystal shining fair the pavement was ; 
The town of Sestos call'd it Venus' glass : 
There might you see the gods, in sundry shapes, 
Committing heady riots, incest, rapes ; 
For know, that underneath this radiant flour 
Was Danae's statue in a brazen tower ; 
Jove slily stealing from his sister's bed, 
To dally with Idalian Ganymed, 
And for his love Europa bellowing loud, 
And tumbling with the Rainbow in a cloud ; 
Blood-quaffing Mars heaving the iron net 
Which limping Vulcan and Ms Cy^^o^^ ^^V\ 
Lore kindling fire, to bum aucVi \ov?w^ ^a'^Lxorj \ 
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Silvanus weeping for the lovely boy 

That now is tnrn'd into a cypress-tree, 

Under whose shade the wood-gods love to be. 

And in the midst a silver altar stood : 

There Hero, sacrificing turtles' blood, 

Yail'd to the ground, veiling her eyelids close ; 

And modestly they opened as she rose : 

Thence flew Love's arrow with the golden head ; 

And thus Leander was enamoured. 

Stone-still he stood, and evermore he gaz'd. 

Till with the fire, that from his countenance blas'd, 

Relenting Hero's gentle heart was strook : 

Such force and virtue hath an amorous look. 

It lies not in our power to love or hate, 
For will in us is overrul'd by fate. 
When two are stript long ere the course begin, 
We wish that one should lose, the other win ; 
And one especially do we affect 
Of two gold ingots, like in each respect : 
The reason no man knows ; let it suffice, 
What we behold is censur'd by our eyes. 
Where both deliberate, the love is slight : 
Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at first sight ? 

He kneel'd ; but unto her devoutly pray'd : 
Chaste Hero to herself thus softly said, 
" Were I tlie saint he worships, I would hear him ; " 
And, as she spake those words, came somewhat near 

him. 
He started up ; ah© \A\iaV iV ^ oi«i ^^^\s:i5^\ 
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Wherewith Leander much more was inflam'd. 
He touch'd her hand ; in touching it she trembled : 
Love deeply grounded, hardly is dissembled, 
These lovers parled by the touch of hands : 
True love is mute, and oft amazSd stands. 
Thus while dumb signs their yidding hearts entangled, 
The air with sparks of living fire was spangled : 
And Night, deep-drench'd in misty Acheron, 
Heav'd up her head, and half the world upon 
Breathed darkness forth (dark night is Cnpid's day) : 
And now begins Leander to display 
Love's holy fire, with words, with sighs, and tears ; 
Which, like sweet mnsic, enter'd Hero's ears ; 
And yet at every word she tum'd aside, 
And always cut him off, as he replied. 
At last, like to a bold sharp sophister, 
With cheerful hope thus he accosted her : 
** Fair creature, let me speak without offence : 
I would my rude words had the influence 
To lead thy thoughts as thy fair looks do mine I 
Then shouldst thou be his prisoner, who is thine. 
Be not unkind and fair ; misshapen stuff 
Are of behaviour boisterous and rough. 
Oh, shun me not, but hear me ere you go I 
God knows, I cannot force love as yon do : 
My words shall be as spotless as my youth, 
Full of simplicity and naked truth. 
This sacrifice, whose sweet peilwrn^ ^<^*&i&«ii^\!^^ 
From Venus' altar, to yoxff {oo\&\a^\^'^^vci%>^ 
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Doth testify that yoa exceed her far, 

To whom yon offer, and whose nun yon are. 

Why should yoa worship her ? her yon surpass 

As much as sparkling diamonds flaring glasa. 

A diamond set in lead his worth retains ; 

A heavenly nymph, beloved of human swains, 

Receives no blemish, but oftimes more grace ; 

Which makes me hope, although I am but base, 

Base in respect of thee divine and pure. 

Dutiful service may thy love procure ; 

And I in duty will excel all other, 

As thou in beauty dost exceed Love's mother. 

Nor heaven nor thou were made to gaze upon : 

As heaven preserves all things, so save thou one. 

A stately-builded ship, well rigg*d and tall. 

The ocean maketh more majestical : 

Why vow'st thou, then, to live in Sestos here, 

Who on Love's seas more glorious wouldst appear ? 

Like untun'd golden strings all women are. 

Which long time lie untouch'd, will harshly jar. 

Vessels of brass, oft handled, brightly shine : 

What difference betwixt the richest mine 

And basest mould, but use ? for both, not us'd. 

Are of like worth. Then treasure is abus'd. 

When misers keep it : being put to loan, 

In time it will return us two for one. 

Rich robes themselves and others do adorn ; 

Neither themselves nor ot\iw%, MtiqV \;^t^. 

Who builds a palace, wid t«ltiv% w:^ ^«k ^\.^» 
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Shall see it ruinons and desolate : 

Ab, simple Hero, learn thyself to cherish t 

Lone women, like to empty honses, perish. 

Less sins the poor rich man, that starves himself 

In heaping np a mass of drossy pelf, 

Than such as yon : his golden earth remains, 

Which, after his decease, some other gains ; 

But this fair gem, sweet in the loss alone. 

When you fleet hence, can be bequeath'd to none ; 

Or, if it conld, down from th' enamell'd sky 

All heaven would come to claim this legacy. 

And with intestine broils the world destroy, 

And quite confound Nature's sweet harmony. 

Well therefore by the gods decreed it is, 

We human creatures should enjoy that bliss. 

One is no number ; maids are nothing, then. 

Without the sweet society of men. 

Wilt thon live single still ? one shalt thou be. 

Though never-singling Hymen couple thee. 

Wild savages, that drink of running springs. 

Think water far excels all earthly things ; 

But they, that daily taste neat wine, despise it : 

Virginity, albeit some highly prize it, 

Compar'd with marriage, had yon tried them both. 

Differs as much as wine and water doth. 

Base bullion for the stamp's sake we allow : 

Even so for men's impression do we you ; 

By which alone, our Teveieii^^^>i)[i«t^^A;:^^ 

Women receive perfection, wet^ "tw^. 
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t "O'tter ^"^ you Ur^ ~-- 



o yon are ia,v ^^'^e t^i'/o . ® °^ Qot '^^'tJ 
■'^''en n °*^ef t ' '"is yn,, i- ' 
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Made milk-white paths, whereon the gods might 

trace 
To Jove's high court. He thus replied : *' The rites 
In which love's beauteous empress most delights, 
Are banquets, Doric music, midnight revel, 
Plays, masks, and all that stem age counteth evil. 
Thee as a holy idiot doth she scorn ; 
For thou, in vowing chastity, hast sworn 
To rob her name and honour, and thereby 
Committ'st a sin far worse than perjury, 
Even sacrilege against her deity. 
Through regular and formal purity. 
To expiate which sin, kiss and shake hands : 
Such sacrifice as this Yenus demands." 
Thereat she smil'd, and did deny him so, 
As put thereby, yet might he hope for mo ; 
Which makes him quickly reinforce his speech. 
And her in humble manner thus beseech : 
** Though neither gods nor men may thee deserve, 
Yet for her sake, whom you have vow'd to ser^e. 
Abandon fruitless cold virginity. 
The gentle queen of love's sole enemy. 
Then shall you most resemble Yenus' nun. 
When Yenus' sweet rites are perform'd and done. 
Flint-breasted Pallas joys in single life ; 
But Pallas and your mistress are at strife. 
Love, Hero, then, and be not tyrannous ; 
But heal the heart that thou hast wounded thus ; 
"Not Btain thy youthful yeai& mlVi V9m<^\ 
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Tliis idol, which yon term Tir/^inity, 

It neither esaence tabject to the eye. 

No, nor to any one exterior sense, 

Nor hath it any place of iresidence. 

Nor is't of earth or monld celestial, 

Or capable of any form at all. 

Of that which hath no being, do not boast ; 

Things that are not at all, are never lost. 

Men foolishly do call it virtnons : 

What virtae is it, that is bom with us ! 

Much less can honour be ascribed thereto : 

Honour is purchas'd by the deeds we do ; 

Believe me. Hero, honour is not won. 

Until some honourable deed be done. 

Seek yon, for chastity, immortal fame. 

And know that some have wrong*d Diana's name T 

Whose name is it, if she be false or not. 

So she be fair, but some vile tongues will blot ? 

But you are fair, ay me ! so wondrous fair, 

So young, so gentle, and so debonair, 

As Greece will think, if thus you live alone, 

Some one or other keeps you as his own. 

Then, Hero, hate me not, nor from me fly, 

To follow swiftly-blasting infamy. 

Perhaps thy seared priesthood makes thee loatli : 

Tell me to whom mad*st thou that heedless oath \ " 

*'To Venus," answer'd she ; and, as she spake. 

Forth from those two ttaixxcent caa\.«tTk&\w^VA 

A stream of liquid peaxV, ^\iiOcL ^wm.'^'st \as» 



\ 
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Made milk-white paths, whereon the gods might 

trace 
To Jove's high court. He thns replied : *' The rites 
In which love's beauteous empress most delights, 
Are banquets, Doric music, midnight revel, 
Plays, masks, and all that stem age counteth evil. 
Thee as a holy idiot doth she scorn ; 
For thou, in vowing chastity, hast sworn 
To rob her name and honour, and thereby 
Committ'st a sin far worse than perjury. 
Even sacrilege against her deity. 
Through regular and formal purity. 
To expiate which sin, kiss and shake hands : 
Such sacrifice as this Yenus demands." 
Thereat she smil'd, and did deny him so, 
As put thereby, yet might he hope for mo ; 
Which makes him quickly reinforce his speech. 
And her in humble manner thus beseech : 
** Though neither gods nor men may thee deserve, 
Yet for her sake, whom you have vow'd to ser^e. 
Abandon fruitless cold virginity. 
The gentle queen of love's sole enemy. 
Then shall you most resemble Yenus' nun. 
When Yenus' sweet rites are perform'd and done. 
Flint-breasted Pallas joys in single life ; 
But Pallas and your mistress are at strife. 
Love, Hero, then, and be not tyrannous ; 
But heal the heart that thou ha^t 'qqo\i\A<&^'CQ:Q&\ 
Nor Btain thy youthful yeara N9\\.\i vi^arvRA % 
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Fair fooli delight to be aoeoantod nice. 

The richeet com diet, if it be not reapt ; 

Beauty alone ia loet, too warily kept" 

Theae argnmenta he ns'd, and many more ; 

Wherewith ahe yielded, that waa won before. 

Hero'a looka fielded, bat her words made war : 

Women are won when they begin to jar. 

Thofl, having swallow'd Cupid's golden hook. 

The more she striy'd, the deeper was she strook : 

Tet, eyilly feigning anger, strove she still, 

And would be thought to grant against her wilL 

So having paus'd a while, at last she said, 

" Who taught thee rhetoric to deceive a maid t 

Ah me t such words as these should I abhor, 

And yet I like them for the orator." 

With that, Leander stoop'd to have cmbrac*d her, 

But from his spreading arms away she cast her. 

And thus bespake him : " Gentle youth, forbear 

To touch the sacred garments which I wear. 

Upon a rock, and underneath a hill, 

Far from the town (where all is whist and still. 

Save that the sea, playing on yellow sand. 

Sends forth a rattling murmur to the land. 

Whose sound allures the golden Morpheus 

In silence of the night to visit us), 

lily turret stands ; and there, God knows, I play 

With Venus' swans and sparrows all the day. 

A dwarfish beldam bears me company, 

ThtX hops about the cham\ifti 'w\i«^\'^^t 
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And spends the night, that might be better spent, 

In vain discourse and apish merriment — 

Come thither." As she spake this, her tongue tripp'd. 

For unawares, " Come thither," from her slipp'd ; 

And suddenly her former colour chaug'd, 

And here and there her eyes through anger rang*d ; 

And, like a planet moving several ways, 

At one self instant, she, poor soul, assays, 

Loving, not to love at all, and every part 

Strove to resist the motions of her heart : 

And hands so pure, so innocent, nay, such 

As might have made Heaven stoop to have a touch, 

Did she uphold to Yenus, and again 

Yow'd spotless chastity ; but all in vain ; 

Cupid beats down her prayers with his wings ; 

Her vows about the empty air he flings : 

All deep enrag'd, his sinewy bow he bent, 

And shot a shaft that burning from him went ; 

Wherewith she strooken, look'd so dolefully. 

As made Love sigh to see his tyranny ; 

And, as she wept, her tears to pearl he turned. 

And wound them on his arm, and for her mourn'd. 

Then towards the palace of the Destinies, 

Laden with languishment and grief, he flies. 

And to those stem nymphs humbly made request, 

Both might enjoy each other, and be blest. 

But with a ghastly dreadful countenance. 

Threatening a thousand deatha vit ^'^^r^ ^«x\.'«^<^^ 

Tiiej answer'd Love, hot \»ow\0LNWv.Oasal^^K^^BS^^a. 
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Ab one poor wordi their hate to him was such i 
Hearken a while, and I will tell you why. 

Heaven's winged herald, Joye-bom Mercury* 
The self-same day that he asleep had laid 
Enchanted Argos, spied a country maid, 
Whose careless hair, instead of pearl t'adom it. 
Glistered with dew, as one that seemed to acorn it 
Hoi breath as fraprrant as the morning rose ; 
Ilur mind pore, and her tongue untaught to glose 
Yet proud she was (for lofty Pride that dwells 
In towered courts, is oft in shepherds' cells). 
And too-too well the fair vermilion knew 
And silver tincture of her cheeks, that drew 
The love of every swain. On her this god 
Enamour'd was, and with his snaky rod 
Did charm her nimble feet, and made ber stay. 
The while upon a hillock down he lay, 
And sweetly on his pipe began to play. 
And with smooth speech her fancy to assay, 
Till in his twining arms he lock'd her fast, 
And then he woo'd with kisses ; and at last, 
As shepherds do, her on the ground he laid. 
And, tumbling in the grass, he often stray'd 
Beyond the bounds of shame, in being bold 
To eye those parts which no eye should behold ; 
And, like an insolent commanding lover. 
Boasting his parentage, would needs discover 
The way to new Elysium. But she, 
Whose only dower "waa'kei <:^iWk\.\Vj» 
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Having striyen in vain, was now about to cry, 

And crave the belp of shepherds that were nigh. 

Herewith he stay'd his fury, and began 

To give her leave to rise : away she ran ; 

After went Mercury, who used such cunning, 

As she, to hear his tale, left off her running 

(Maids are not won by brutish force and might, 

But speeches full of pleasure and delight) ; 

And, knowing Hermes courted her, was glad 

That she such loveliness and beauty had 

As could provoke his liking ; yet was mute, 

And neither would deny nor grant his suit 

Still vow'd he love : she, wanting no excuse 

To feed him with delays, as women use, 

Or thirsting after immortality 

(All women are ambitious naturally), 

Impos'd upon her lover such a task. 

As he ought not perform, nor yet she ask : 

A draught of flowing nectar she requested 

Wherewith the king of gods and men is feasted : 

He, ready to accomplish what she will'd, 

Stole some from Hebe (Hebe Jove's cup tiU'd), 

And gave it to his simple rustic love : 

Which being known — as what is hid from Jove ?^ 

He inly storm'd, and waz'd more furious 

Than for the fire filch'd by Prometheus ; 

And thrust him down from heaven. He, wandering 

here, 
Jjf ijioumfal terms, "witlv aad. wi^V^-^'s O^^RKt^ 
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Comp1ain*d to Capid : Capid, for his sake. 

To be reveng*d on Jove did undertake ; 

And those on whom heaven, earth, and hell reliei^ 

I mean the adamantine Destinies, 

He wounds with love, and forc'd them equally 

To dote upon deceitful Mercury. 

They offered him the deadly fatal knife 

That shears the slender threads of human life ; 

At his fair-feather'd feet the engines laid, 

Wliich th* earth from ugly Chaos' den npweigU'd. 

These he regarded not ; but did entreat 

That Jove, usurper of his father's seat, 

Might presently be banish'd into hell. 

And aged Saturn in Olympus dwell 

They granted what he crav'd ; and once again 

Saturn and Ops began their golden reign : 

Murder, rape, war, and lust, and treachery. 

Were with Jove clos'd in Stygian empery. 

But long this blessed time continu'd not : 

As boon as he his wished purpose got, 

He, reckless of his promise, did despise 

The love of th' everlasting Destinies. 

They, seeing it, both Love and him abhorr'd, 

And Jupiter unto his place restor'd : 

And, but that Learning, in despite of Fate, 

Will mount aloft, and enter heaven-gate. 

And to the seat of Jove itself advance, 

Hermes had slept in hell with Ignorance. 

YqX^ as a punislimeiit, t\i«^ ftdAadL>iJK»^ 
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That he and Poverty should always kiss ; 

And to this day is every scholar poor : 

Gross gold from them runs headlong to the boor. 

Likewise the angry Sisters, thus deluded, 

To venge themselves on Hermes, have concluded 

That Midas* brood shall sit in Honour's chair, 

To which the Muses' sons are only heir ; 

And fruitful wits, that inaspiring are, 

Shall discontent run into regions far ; 

And few great lords in virtuous deeds shall joy. 

But be snrpris'd with every garish toy, 

And still enrich the lofty servile clown. 

Who with encroaching guile keeps learning down. 

Then muse not Cupid's suit no better sped, 

Seeing in their loves the Fates were injured. 

THE SECOND SESTIAD. 
The Argument of tJie Second Sestiad. 

Hero of love takes deeper sense, 
And doth her love more recompense : 
Their first night's meeting, where sweet kissca 
Are th' only crowns of both their blisses : 
He swims t' Abydos, and returns : 
Gold Neptune with his beauty bums ; 
Whose suit he shuns, and doth aspire 
Hero's fair tower and his desire. 

By this, sad Hero, with love unac(\uaLutAd^ 
Yiewing Leander's face, feW do^n wAloSsk\R^% 
Se kiaa'd her, and breatVd \\^ft \Tv\.^\iSst\v^\ 
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Wherewith, as one displcas'd, away she tripe ; 
Yot, as she went, full often look'd behind. 
And many poor excuses did she find 
To linger by the way, and once she stay*d, 
And would have turn'd again, but was afraid. 
In offering parley, to be counted light : 
So on she goes, and, in her idle flight, 
Her painted fan of curled plumes let fall, 
Thinking to train Leander therewithal. 
He, being a novice, knew not what she meant, 
But stay'd, and after her a letter sent ; 
Which joyful Hero answer d in such sort, 
As be had hope to scale the beauteous fort 
Wherein the liberal Graces lock*d their wealth ; 
And therefore to her tower he got by stealth. 
Wide-open stood the door ; he need not climb ; 
And she herself, before the 'pointed time, 
Had spread the board, with roses strewM the room 
And oft look'd out, and mu8*d he did not come. 
At last he came : 0, who can toll the greeting 
These greedy lovers had at their first meeting ? 
He ask'd ; she gave ; and nothing was denied ; 
Both to each other quickly were affied : 
Look how their hands, so were their hearts united, 
And what ho did, she willingly requited. 
(Sweet are the kisses, the embracements sweet, 
When like desires and \\kft «.ffeQ.t\oT\s vaaet \ 
For from the earth to \\ea.^cii \s C.>\"^\^x^\i^v 
When fancy lain w^waWsaX^^cft ^J^-"^*' ^•^ 
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Yet she this rashness suddenly repented, 
And tnrn'd aside, and to herself lamented, 
As if her name and honour had been wrong'd 
By being possess'd of him for whom she long'd ; 
Ay, and she wish'd, albeit not from her heart, 
That he would leave her turret and depart. 
The mirthful god of amorous pleasure smil'd 
To see how he this captive nymph beguil'd ; 
For hitherto he did but fan the fire, 
And kept it down, that it might mount the higher. 
Now wax'd she jealous lest his love abated. 
Fearing her own thoughts made her to be hated. 
Therefore unto him hastily she goes. 
And, like light Salniacis, her body throws 
Upon his bosom, where with yielding eyes 
She offers np herself a sacrifice 
To slake his anger, if he were displeas'd : 
0, what god would not therewith be appeas'd t 
Like iEsop's cock, this jewel he enjoy'd. 
And as a brother with his sister toy'd, 
Supposing nothing else was to be done, 
Now he her favour and goodwill had won. 
But know you not that creatures wanting sense. 
By nature have a mutual appetence, 
And, wanting organs to advance a step, 
Mov*d by love's force, unto each other lep ? 
Much more in subjects having intellect 
Some hidden influence bioedaY'Ce.^ ^^^\.« 
Albeit Leander, rade in \o7^ wA t^j«\ 
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Long dallying with HerOi nothing saw 

That might delight him more, yet he suspected 

Some amorous rites or other were neglected. 

Therefore nnto his body hers he clnng : 

She, fearing on the rushes to be flung, 

Striv'd with redoubled strength ; the more sho strif'd, 

The more a gentle pleasing heat reviv'd, 

Which tauglit him all that elder lovers know ; 

And now the same gan so to scorch and glow, 

As in plain terms, yet cunningly, he crave it : 

Love always makes those eloquent that have it. 

She, with a kind of granting, put him by it, 

And ever, as he thought himself most nigh it, 

Like to the tree of Tantalus, she fled, 

And, seeming lavish, sav'd her maidenhead. 

Ke'er king more sought to keep his diadem. 

Than Hero this inestimable gem : 

Above our life we love a steadfast friend ; 

Yet when a token of great worth we send. 

We often kiss it, often look thereon. 

And stay the messenger that would be gono ; 

No marvel, then, though Hero would not yield 

So soon to part from that she dearly held : 

Jewels being lost are found again ; this never ; 

'Tis lost but once, and once lost, lost for ever. 

Now had the Morn espied her lover's steeds ; 
Whereat she starts, puts on her purple weeds, 
And, red for anger that ti^ ^ta.Y^^^^^'^%% 
All headlong throws \ieTae\l t\i^ ^\o\A^^mwi^. 
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And now Leander, fearing to be miss'd, 

Erobrac'd her suddenly, took leave, and kisa*d : 

Long was he taking leave, and loath to go, 

And kiss'd again, as lovers use to do. 

Sad Hero wrung him by the hand, and wept, 

Saying, ** Let your vows and promises be kept : " 

Then standing at the door, she turned about, 

As loath to see Leander going out. 

And now the sun that through th' horizon peeps, 

As pitying these lovers, downward creeps ; 

So that in silence of the cloudy night. 

Though it was morning, did he take his flight 

But what the secret trusty night conceal'd, 

Leander's amorous habit soon reveal'd : 

With Cupid's myrtle was his bonnet crown'd, 

About his arms the purple riband wound. 

Wherewith she wreath'd her largely-spreading hair ; 

Nor could the youth abstain, but he must wear 

The sacred ring wherewith she was endow'd, 

When first religious chastity she vow'd ; 

Which made his love through Sestos to be known, 

And thence unto Abydos sooner blown 

Than he could sail ; for incorporeal Fame, 

Whose weight consists in nothing but her name, 

Is swifter than the wind, whose tardy plumes 

Are reeking water and dull earthly fumes. 

Home when he came, he seem'd not to be there. 
But, like exiled air, thmst twim\^ «^«t^^ 
Set in a foreign place ; and a\,TO.\^\.^ws\.^«^^^* 
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Aloides-like, by mighty Tiolence, 
He would have chas'd away the swelling mail 
That him from her unjustly did detain. 
Like as the sun in a diameter 
Fires and inflames objects removM far, 
And heateth kindly, shining laterally ; 
So beauty sweetly quickens when *tis nigh, 
But being separated and remov'd, 
Burns where it cherish'd, murders where it lo 
Therefore even as an index to a book, 
So to his mind was young Leander^s look. 
Oh, none but gods have power their love to h: 
Affection by the countenance is descried ; 
The light of hidden fire itself discovers, 
And love that is conceal'd betrays poor lovers. 
His secret flame apparently was seen : 
Leandor^s father knew where he had been. 
And for the same mildly rebuk'd his son. 
Thinking to quench the sparkles uew-begun. 
But love resisted once, grows passionate, 
And nothing more than counsel lovers hate ; 
For as a hot proud horse highly disdains 
To have his head controU'd, but breaks the n 
Spits forth the ringled bit, and with his hove 
Checks the submissive ground ; so he that loi 
The more he is restrained, the worse he fares ; 
"W hat is it now but mad Leandcr dares % 
"0 Hero, Hero \" thvia'^^i ct\%^ WSi ^\\. \ 
And then he got lalm to utoil^l^W.x., 
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Where having spied her tower, long star'd he on*t, 
And pray'd the narrow toiling Hellespont 
To part in twain, that he might come and go ; 
But still the rising billows answer'd, '* No." 
With that, he stripp'd him to the ivory skin, 
And, crying ** Love, I come," leap'd lively in : 
Whereat the sapphire- visag'd god grew proud, 
And made his capering Triton sound aloud. 
Imagining that Ganymede, displeas'd. 
Had left the heavens ; therefore ou him he seized. 
Leander striv'd ; the Waves about him wound, 
And puird him to the bottom, where the ground 
Was strew'd with pearl, and in low coral groves 
Sweet-singing mermaids sported with their loves 
On heaps of heavy gold, and took great pleasure 
To spurn in careless sort the shipwreck treasure ; 
For here the stately azure palace stood, 
Where kingly Neptune and his train abode. 
The lusty god embrac'd him, call'd him ** love," 
And swore he never should return to Jove : 
But when he knew it was not Ganymed, 
For under water he was almost dead, 
He heav'd him up, and, looking on his face, 
Beat down tlie bold waves with his triple mace. 
Which mounted up, intending to have kiss'd him, 
And fell in drops like tears because they miss'd him. 
Leander, being up, began to amm, 
And, Joo&ingback, 8aii?15©^txm^^o*\a^V\sfiL\ 
Whereatt aghast, the poor bo\A ®5ca \.^ ^t^ % 
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*' 0, let me visit Hero ere I die ! " 
The god put Helle's bracelet on his arm, 
And swore the sea should never do him harm. 
He clapp'd his plump cheeks, with his tresses p 
And, smiling wantonly, his love bewray 'd ; 
He watched his arms, and, as they open'd wide 
At every stroke, betwixt them would he slide. 
And steal a kiss, and then run out and dance. 
And, as he tum*d, cast many a lustful glance, 
And throw him gaudy toys to please his eye, 
And dive into the water, and there pry 
Upon his breast, his thighs, and every limb, 
And up again, and close beside him swim, 
And talk of love. Leander made reply, 
" You are deceiv'd ; I am no woman, I." 
Thereat smil'd Neptune, and then told a tale, 
How that a shepherd, sitting iu a vale, 
Play*d with a boy so lovely-fair and kind, 
As for his love both earth and heaven pin'd ; 
That of the cooling river durst not drink. 
Lest water nymphs should pull him from the bri 
And when he sported in the fragrant lawns. 
Goat-footed Satyrs and up-staring Fauns 
Would steal him thence. Ere half this tale was 
'* Ay me," Leander cried, " th* enamour'd sun, 
That now should shine on Thetia* glassy bower, 
Descends upon my radiant Hero's tower : 
0, tliat these tardy aims ol lavufe ^«t^ -^vw^^V* 
ilnd, as he spake, upon tlxe -^waN^^^i^ «^tv.\x«^. 
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Neptnne was angry that he gave no ear. 
And in his heart reyenging malice bare : 
He flung at him his mace ; but, as it went, 
He called it in, for love made him repent : 
The mace, returning back, his own band hit, 
As meaning to be veng'd for darting it. 
When this fresh-bleeding wound Leander view*d, 
His colour went and came, as if he ru'd 
The grief which Neptune felt : in gentle breasts 
Relentless thoughts, remorse, and pity rests ; 
And who have hard hearts and obdurate minds, 
But vicious, harc-brain'd, and illiterate hinds ? 
The god, seeing him with pity to be mov'd, 
Thereon concluded that he was beloy'd 
(Love is too full of faith, too credulous, 
With folly and false hopes deluding us) ; 
Wherefore, Leander's fancy to surprise. 
To the rich ocean for gifts he flies : 
Tis wisdom to give much ; a gift prevails 
When deep-persuading oratory fails. 

By this, Leander, being near the land. 
Cast down his weary feet, and felt the sand. 
Breathless albeit he were, he rested not 
Till to the solitary tower he got ; 
And knock'd, and call'd : at which celestial noise 
The longing heart of Hero much more joys, 
Than nymphs and shepherds when the timbrel rings. 
Or crookM dolphin when the m\oi c\?c^^ 
Sbo atafd hot for her robes, bu)^ ^U^^*^ ^^^% 
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And, drank with gladness, to the door she g 
Where seeing a naked man, she screech'd for 
(Such sights as this to tender maids are rare), 
And ran into the dark herself to hide 
(Rich jewels in the dark are soonest spied). 
Unto her was he led, or rather drawn, 
By those white limbs which sparkled throi 

lawn. 
And nearer that he came, the more she fled. 
And, seeking refuge, slipt into her bed ; 
Whereon Leauder sitting, thns began, 
Tlirongh nnmbing cold, all feeble, faint, and \ 
" If not for love, yet, love, for pity-sake, 
Me in thy bed and maiden bosom take ; 
At least vouchsafe these arras some little room 
Who, hoping to embrace thee, cheerly swoom 
This head was beat with many a churlish billo 
And therefore let it rest upon thy pillow. " 
Herewith atfrighted. Hero shrunk away. 
And in her lukewarm place Leander lay ; 
Whose lively heat, like fire from heaven fet. 
Would animate gross clay, and higher set 
The drooping thoughts of base-declining souls, 
Than dreary-Mars-carousing nectar bowls* 
His hands he cast upon her like a snare : 
She, overcome with shame and sallow fear, 
like chaste Diana when Acteeon spied her, 
Being suddenly betray'd, div'd down to hide Ii 
Afld^ OS he^ silver bodj ^o'«tc««jt\'««^\ 
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With both her hands she made the bed a tent, 

And in her own mind thought herself secore, 

O'ercast with dim and darksome overture. 

And now she lets him whisper in her ear, 

Flatter, entreat, promise, protest, and swear ; 

Yet ever, as he greedily assay'd 

To touch those dainties, she the harpy play'd, 

And every limb did, as a soldier stout, 

Defend the fort, and keep the foeman out ; 

For though the rising ivory mount he scaled, 

Which is with azure circling lines erapalM, 

Much like a globe (a globe may I term this. 

By which Love sails to regions full of bliss). 

Yet there with Sisyphus he toil'd in vain, 

The gentle parley did the truce obtain. 

Even as a bird, which in our hands we wring, 

Forth plungeth, and oft flutters with her wing, 

She trembling strove : this stiife of hers, like that 

Which made the world, another world begat 

Of unknown joy. Treason was in her thought. 

And cunningly to yield herself she sought 

Seeming not won, yet won she was at length : 

In such wars women use but half their strength. 

Leander now, like Theban Hercules, 

Entered the orchard of the Hosporides ; 

Whose fruit none rightly can describe, but he 

That pulls or shakes it from the golden tree. 

Wherein Leander, on her q^uivering broa&t^ 

Breathloaa spoke 8omot\i\ii^ wA A^^^^'^^'^?^' 
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Which to prevailed, as he, with small ado, 
Enclos'd her in his arms, and kiss'd her tooi 
And every kiss to her was as a charm, 
And to Leander as a fresh alarm : 
So that the truce was broke, and she, alas, 
Poor silly maiden, at his mercy was. 
Love is not full of pity, as men say. 
But deaf and cruel where he means to prey. 
And now she wish'd this night were never d< 
And sighed to think upon th' approaching si 
For much it griev'd her that the bright dayli 
Should know the pleasure of this blessed nig 
And them, like Mars and Erycine, display 
Both in each other's arms chain'd as they la; 
Again, she knew not how to frame her look. 
Or speak to him, who in a moment took 
That which so long, so charily she kept ; 
And fain by stealth away she would have crc 
And to some corner secretly have gone, 
Leaving Leander in the bed alone. 
But as her naked feet were whipping out, 
He on the sudden cling'd her so about, 
That mermaid-like, unto the floor she slid ; 
Oae half appear' d, the other half was hid. 
Thus near the bed she blushing stood nprigh 
And from her countenance behold ye might 
A kind of twilight break, which through the 
As from an orient cloud, g^lim^'d here and t 
And round about tVie c\i«^tD^i«t >i>K«i\^'aRk\skss' 
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Bronght forth the day hefore the day was borxL 
So Hero's ruddy cheek Hero lietray'd, 
And her all naked to his sight display'd : 
Whence his admiring eyes more pleasure took 
Than Dis, on heaps of gold fixing his look. 
By tliis, Apollo's golden harp began 
To sound forth music to the ocean ; 
Which watchful Hesperus no sooner heard, 
But he the bright Day-bearing car prepar'd, 
And ran before, as harbinger of light. 
And with his flaring beams mock'd ugly Night, 
Till she o'ercome with anguish, shame, and rage, 
Dang'd down to hoU her loathsome carriage. . 




u'i 
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A belt of straw and ivy-bnds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 
An if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning : . 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 




FBAGMENT. 

IWALK'D aloDg a ttreftm, for pareneai rare. 
Brighter than sanshine ; for it did aoqaoint 
The dullest sight with all the glorious prey 
That in the pebble-pavM channel lay. 

No molten crystal, hat a richer mine, 
Even Nature's rarest alchymy ran there — 

Diamonds resolv'd, and substance more divine, 
Through whose bright-gliding current mig 
appear 

A thousand naked nymphs, whose ivory shine, 
Enamelling the banks, made them more dear 

Than ever was that glorious palace gate 

Where the day-shining Sun in triumph sate. 

Upon this brim the eglantine and rose, 
The tamarisk, olive, and the almond tree, 

As kind companions, in one union grows, 
Folding their twining arms, as oft we see 

Turtle-taught lovers either other close, 
Lending to dulness feeling sympathy ; 

And as a costly valance o'er a bed. 

So did their garland-tops t\i^>itooV o' wc«^ic«^^ 
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Their leaves, that difTer'd both in shape and show, 
Thongh all were green, yet difierence such in green, 

Like to the checker'd bent of Iris' bow, 
Prided the running main, as it had been. 
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IN MORTEM FSITTAOL 

THE parrot, from East India to me sent, 
Is dead : all fowls, her exeqaies frequent I 
^t godly birds, strikinjj; your breasts, bewail. 
And with rongh claws your tender cheeks assail. 
For woful hairs let piece-torn plumes abound ; 
For long shrild trumpets let your notes resound. 
Why, Philomel, dost Tereus* lewdness mourn ? 
All-wasting years have that complaint now worn : 
Thy tunes let this rare bird's sad funeral borrow, 
Itys a great, but ancient cause of sorrow. 
All you whose pinions in the clear air soar, 
But most, thou friendly turtle-dove, deplore : 
Full concord all your lives was you betwixt, 
And to the end your constant faith stood fixt ; 
Wliat Pylades did to Orestes prove, 
Such to the parrot was the turtle-dove. 
But what avail'd this fa\\.\i\ \\et x^x«a.\.\!LXiA\ 
Or voice that bow to cYiaaea t\ife >«*A^ims\»»^^««\ 
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What helps it thou wert given to please ray wench ? 

Birds' hapless glory, death thy life doth quench. 

Thou with thy quills mightst make green emeralds dark, 

And pass our scarlet of red saffron's mark. 

No such voice-feigning bird was on the ground ; 

Thou spok'st thy words so well with stammering sound. 

Envy hath rapt thee : no fierce wars thou mov'd'st ; 

Vain -babbling speech and pleasant peace thou lov'd'st. 

Behold, how quails among their battles live 1 

Which do perchance old age unto them give. 

A little Ml'd thee ; and, for love of talk, 

Thy mouth to taste of many meats did balk. 

Nuts were thy food, and poppy caus'd thee sleep ; 

Pure water's moisture thirst away did keep. 

The ravenous vulture lives ; the puttock hovers 

Around the air ; the cadess rain discovers ; 

And crow survives arms-bearing Pallas' hate. 

Whose life nine ages scarce bring out of date. 

Dead is that speaking image of man*s voice, 

The parrot given me, the far world's best choice. 

The greedy spirits take the best things first, 

Supplying their void places with the worst. 

Thersites did Protesilaus survive ; 

And Hector died, his brothers yet alive. 

My wench's vows for thee what should I show, 

Which stormy south winds into sea did blow ! 

The seventh day came ; none following mightst thou 

see ; 
And thB Fate's distaff ftm^\.i «\.cjKAL\s^SisN»^ 
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Yet words in thy benammM palate rnnfi; ; 
" Farewell, Corinna," cried thy d3'inpf tongne. 
Elysium hath a wood of holm trees black, 
Wliose earth doth not perpetual green grass lack. 
There good birds rest (if wo believe things hidden), 
Whence unclean fowls are said to be fortidden. 
There harmless swans feed all abroad the river ; 
There lives the phccnix, one alone bird ever ; 
There Juno's bird displays his gorgeous feather. 
And loving doves kiss eagerly together. 
The parrot, into wood rocciv'd with thuse, 
Turns all the godly birds to what she please. 
A grave her bones hides : on her corps' great grave, 
The little stones those little versos have — 
This tomb approves l2)lcas*d my mistress well; 
My mouth in speaking did all birds exeeL 
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Flood with reed-grown slime banks, till I be past, 

Thy waters stay ; I to my mistress hast. 

Thou hast no bridge, nor boat with ropes to throw, 

That may transport me, without oars to row. 

Thee I have pass'd, and knew thy stream none such, 

"When thy wave's brim did scarce my ankles touch. 

^"•♦h snow thaw'd from iVi^ Vk^^t \\vll \io\v thou ^juuihest, 

^ - thy £ou\ dee^ ^a\.ct% \Xsm2s.>lV«^tsm^'«!^ 
Or voict ^ 
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What helps my haste? what to have ta*en small 

rest I 
What day and night to travel in her qnest \ 
If, standiug here, I can by no means get 
My foot upon the further bank to set. 
Now wish I those wings noble Perseus had, 
Bearing the head with dreadful adders clad ; 
Now wish the chariot whence corn-fields were found 
First to be thrown upon the untill'd ground : 
I speak old poets* wonderful inventions ; 
Ne'er was, nor [e*er] shall be, what my verse mentions. 
Bather, thou large bank-overflowing river. 
Slide in thy bounds ; so shalt thou run for ever. 
Trust me, land -stream, thou shalt no envy lack, 
If I a lover be by thee held back. 
Great floods ought to assist young men in love ; 
Great floods the force of it do often prove. 
In mid Bithynia, 'tis said, Inachus 
Grew pale, and, in cold fords, hot lecherous. 
Troy had not yet been ten years* siege' outstander, 
When nymph Neaera rapt thy looks, Scamander. 
What, not Alpheus in strange lands to run, 
Th* Arcadian virgin's constant love hath won ? 
And Crusa unto Xanthus first aified. 
They say, Peneus near Phthia's town did hide. 
What should I name Asop, that Thebo lov'd, 
Thebe, who mother of five daughters prov'd? 
If, Aclielous, I ask where thy \iot\\^ %\a.xv\^ 
Than aay'st, broke with Alcvdea' Mi^x'j V-wA. 
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Not Calydon nor iEtolia did please ; 
One DcTanira \ras more worth than these. 
Tlich Nile, hy seven months to the vast sea flowing; 
Who so well keeps his water's head from knowing; 
Is hy Evadne thought to take snch flame, 
As his deep whirlpools conld not qnench the same. 
Dry Enipcns, Tyro to emhrace, ( 

Fly hack his stream charg*d ; the stream eharg^d, gavs j 
place. I 

Nor pass I thee, who hollow rocks down tnmhlingi 
In Tibur's field with watery foam art mmbling ; 
Whom Ilia pleas*d, thons^h in her looks g^rief reTell'd, 
Her cheeks were scratched, her goodly hairs disheTeOU 
She, wailing Mars' sin and her nncle's crime, 
Stray'd barefoot through sole places on a time. 
Her, from his swift waves, the bold flood percefr'd, 
And from the mid ford his hoarse voice npheav'd. 
Saying, " Why sadly tread'st my banks upon. 
Ilia, sprung from Id»an Laomedon f 
Where's thy attire 1 why wander'st here alone \ 
To stay thy tresses white veil hast thou none ? 
Why weep'st, and spoil'st with tears thy watery eyes I 
And fiercely knock'st thy breast that open lies f 
His heart consists of flint and hardest steel, 
That, seeing thy tears, can any joy then feeL 
Fear not : to thee our court stands open wide ; 
There shalt be lov'd : Ilia, lay fear aside. 
Thou o'er a hundred nymphs or more shalt reign, 
For five-score nympha oi txvoto owx fLo^i^^ <swQ?a:xw. 
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Kor, Roman stock, scorn me so much, I crave : 

Gifts than my promise greater thou shalt have.*' 

This said he. She her modest eyes held down ; 

Her woful bosom a warm shower did drown. 

Thrice she prepar*d to fly, thrice she did stay, 

By fear deprived of strength to run away. 

Tet, rending with enragM thnmb her tresses, 

Her trembling mouth these unmeet Sbunds expresses : 

" 0, would in my forefathers' tomb deep laid 

My bones had been, while yet I was a maid 1 

Why, being a vestal, am I woo'd to wed, 

Deflower'd and stainM in unlawful bed ? 

Why stay I ? men point at me for a whore ; 

Shame, that should make me blush, I have no more." 

This said, her coat hoodwink'd her fearful eyes, 

And into water desperately she flies. 

'Tis said the slippery stream held up her breast, 

And kindly gave her what she liked best. 

And I believe some wench thou hast afiected ; 

But woods and groves keep your faults undetected. 

While thus I speak, the waters more abounded, 

And from the channel all abroad surrounded. 

Mad stream, why dost our mutual joys defer ? 

Clown, from my journey why dost me deter ? 

How wouldst thou flow, wert thou a noble flood ? 

If thy great fame in every region stood I 

Thou hast no name, but com'st from snowy mouutaius ; 

No certain house thou hast, nor any fountains ; 

Thy BpriDgB are naught Wt> mu «xA TSkj^^Xi^^sx^^ ^ 
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Which wealth cold winter doth on thee bestow. 
Either thou'rt muddy in mid-winter tide. 
Or, full of dust, dost on tlie dry earth slide. 
What thirsty traveller ever drunk of thee I 
Who said with grateful voice, " Perpetual be I ** 
Harmful to beasts and to the fields thon proves : 
Perchance these others, me mine own loss moves. 
To this I fondly loves of floods told plainly ; 
I shame so great names to have us*d so vainly. 
I know not what expecting, I erewhile 
Nam'd Achelbus, Inaclius, and Nile. 
But for thy merits I wish thee, white stream, 
Dry winters aye, and suns in heat extreme. 



TIBFLLI MOBTEM DEFLET. 

If Thetis and the Morn their sons did wail, 
And envious Fates great goddesses assail. 
Sad Elegy, thy woful hairs unbind : 
Ah, now a name too true thou hast X find ! 
Tibullus, thy work's poet, and thy fame, 
Bums his dead body in the funeral flame. 
Lo, Cupid> brings his quiver spoilM quite. 
His broken bow, his firebrand without light I 
How piteously with drooping wings he stands, 
And knocks his bare breast with self-angry hands I 
The locks spread on Vv\& iv^tV.\QCRtv»^>DS&\«w%^ 
And shaking sobs lua mo\jX\i lot «^wwi\i»\««s%x 
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So at JEneas' burial, men report, 
Fair-fac'd liilus, he went forth thy court : 
And Venus* grieves, TibuUus' life being spent, 
As when the wild boar Adon's groin had rent. 
The gods' care we are call'd, and men of piety, 
And some there be that think we have a deity. 
Outrageous death profanes all holy things, 
And on all creatures obscure darkness brings. 
To Thracian Orpheus what did parents good, 
Or songs amazing wild beasts of the wood \ 
Where Linus, by his father Phoebus laid. 
To sing with his unequall'd harp is said. 
See, Homer, from whose fountain ever fiU'd 
Pierian dew to poets is distiird 1 
Him the last day in black Avern hath drown'd : 
Verses alone are with continuance crown'd. 
The work of poets lasts ; Troy's labour's fame, 
And that slow web night's falsehood did unframe. 
So Nemesis, so Delia famous are ; 
The one his first love, th' other his new care. 
What profit to us hath our pure life bred f 
What to have lain alone in empty bed ? 
When bad Fates take good men, I am forbod 
By secret thoughts to think there is a god. 
Live godly, thou shalt die ; though honour heaven, 
Tet shall thy life be forcibly bereaven : • 
Trust in good verse, Tibullus feels death's pains ; 
Scarce rests of all what a small am contains. 
Thee, sacred poet, could «ad tA.m&^ ^'^'eXx^^X 
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Kor fearkl they thy body to annoy \ 

The Iioly gods' gilt temples they might fire, 

That durst to so great wickedness aspire. 

£ryx' bright empress turn'd her looks aside. 

And some, tiiat she refrain'd tears, hare denied. 

Yet better is't, than if Coreyra's isle 

Had thee unknown intcrr'd in ground most Tile. 

Thy dying eyes here did thy mother close, * 

Nor did thy ashes her last offerings lose. \ 

Part of her sorrow here thy sister bearing, 

Comes forth, her unkemb'd locks asunder tearing. 

Nemesis and thy first wench join their kisses 

With thine, nor this last fire their presence midsei. 

Delia departing, *' Happier lov'd," she saith, 

*'Was I: thou liv'dst, while thou esteem'd'st my 

faith." 
Nemesis answers, " What's my loss to thee t 
His fainting hand in death engrasp^d me." 
If aught remains of us but name and spirit, 
Tibullus doth Elysium's joy inherit 
Their youthful brows with ivy girt, to meet him. 
With Calvus, learn'd Catullus comes and greet him ; 
And thou, if falsely charg'd to wrong thy friend* 
Gallus, that car'd'st not blood and life to spend. ] 

With these thy soul walks, souls if death release ; ■- 

Tlie godly sweet Tibullus doth increase. 1 

Thy bones, I pray, may in the nrn safe rest, | 

And may th' earth! a ^ev^t >}q:j «i:^^%\A:Q^\. x&sAaA\ I 
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DELIBBBATIO POBTJB, UTRT7M ELEGOS PERQAT SCRIBEBE 

AN POTIUS TRAGGBDIAS. 

An old wood stands, uncut of long years' space : 

'Tia credible some god-head haunts the place ; 

In midst thereof a stone-pay'd sacred spring, 

Where round about small birds most sweetly sing. 

Here while I walk, hid close in shady grove. 

To find what work my Muse might move, I strove, 

Elegia came with hairs perfumed sweet, 

And one, I think, was longer, of her feet : 

A decent form, thin robe, a lover's look ; 

By her foot's blemish greater grace she took. 

Then with huge steps came violent Tragedy : 

Stem was her front, her cloak on ground did lie ; 

Her left hand held abroad a regal sceptre ; 

The Lydian buskin in fit paces kept her. 

And first she said, " When will thy love be spent, 

O poet careless of thy argument f 

Wine-bibbing banquets tell thy naughtiness, 

Each cross-way's corner doth as much express. 

Oft some points at the prophet passing by. 

And ' this is he whom fierce love burns,' they cry. 

A laughing stock thou art to all the city. 

While without shame thou slng'st thy lewdness ditty. 

'Tis time to move grave things in lofty style ; 

Lon^ haat thou loiter'd ; grealet N«ot\L<& ^o\sv^^^. 

The subject hid^ thy wit ; nx^& a^^ t«»(>\^^\ 
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This thon wilt say to be a worthy ground. 

Thy Muse hath playM what may mild girls content, 

And by those numbers is thy first youth spent. 

Now give the Roman Tragedy a name ; 

To fill my laws thy wanton spirit frame." 

This said, she mov'd her buskins gaily vamisli'd, 

And seven times shook her head with thick loeb 

garnish'd. 
The other smiled (I wot) with wanton eyes : 
Err I, or myrtle in her right hand lies ! 
" With lofty words, stout Tragedy," she said, 
"Why treadest me down ? art thou aye gravely playM \ 
Thou deign'st unequal lines should thee rehearse ; 
Thou fight'st against me, using mine own verse. 
Thy lofty style with mine I not compare : 
Small doors unfitting for large houses are. 
Light am I, and with me, my care, light Love ; 
Kot stronger am I than the thing I move. 
Venus without me should be rustical ; 
This goddess* company doth to me befaL 
What gate thy stately words cannot unlock. 
My flattering speeches soon wide-open knock. 
And I deserve more than thou canst in verity. 
By suffering much not borne by thy severity. 
By me Coriuua learns, cozening her guard, 
To get the door with little noise unbarr*d ; 
And slipp'd from bed, clothed in a loose night-gown, 
To move her feet unVieatvi Vn ^eXXva^ ^^-^ni. 
Ah, how oft on hard dooiB\iUTi^\ «u^cv?"\^ 
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From no man's reading fearing to be sav'd 1 

Bnt, till the keeper went forth, I forget not, 

The maid to hide me in her bosom let not. 

What gift with me was on her birthday sent. 

But cmelly by her was drown'd and rent ; 

First of thy mind the happy seeds I knew ; 

Thoa hast my gift, which she would from thee sae." 

She left I said, " Ton both I must beseech. 

To empty air may go my fearfol speech. 

With sceptres and high buskins th' one would drees me ; 

80 through the world should bright renown express me. 

The other gives my love a conquering name ; 

Gome, therefore, and to long verse shorter frame. 

Grant, Tragedy, thy poet time's least tittle : 

Thy labour ever lasts ; she asks but little." 

She gave me leave. Soft loves, in time make hast ; 

Some greater work will urge me on at last 




J*nnU4by Walter Scott, FdlinOt ^eu»cw«UrO«w?t*«^ 
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